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ABSTRACT 

FROM BIBLE TO PRAXIS: A CASE STUDY OF THE APPLICABILITY OF A 

BIBLICALLY INFORMED AND VISION-DIRECTED FINANCIAL SYSTEM IN AN 
URBAN CHURCH 
By 
TYRONE STEVENSON 
Finances are at the heart of all organizations, and the church is no exception. The 

proper management of financial resources is pivotal to the success or failure of a church. 
Before the COVID-19 pandemic of 2020, churches were already suffering from (1) 
decreasing engagement and income, (2) increasing cost, and (3) underdeveloped financial 
systems. The pandemic has exacerbated these issues. More than ever, a robust financial 
system is needed to ensure churches’ financial health and growth. This demonstration 


project uses a mixed-method case study design to explore the role of a financial system in 


an urban church during the pandemic. 


I wish to dedicate this accomplishment to my mother, Nellie Stevenson, who, despite 
being denied an education in the segregated South, blessed three generations with the gift 


of higher education. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Challenge Statement 

One-third of American churches surveyed between 2018-2019 reported having no 
savings. Before March 2020, American churches were suffering from: 1) decreasing 
engagement and income, 2) increasing cost, and 3) underdeveloped financial systems. 
March 2020 ushered in the COVID-19 pandemic, exacerbated the aforementioned 
problems, and accelerated the deaths of many American churches. This demonstration 
project uses a case study design to explore the role of a financial system in an urban 
church during the pandemic. 
Problem One: Decreased Church Engagement 

American churches are closing partly because church membership and attendance 
are no longer regarded as societal norms. Furthermore, researchers have identified a 
correlation between declining membership and financial issues.! According to a 2018 
Gallup Poll, American church membership has significantly declined over the past eight 
to nine decades. Today Americans’ church attendance is reported to be the lowest it has 


ever been in modern history.” In comparison, 73 percent of Americans answered 


' John W. Wimberly, Jr. The Business of the Church: The Uncomfortable Truth that Faithful 
Ministry Requires Effective Management (Bethesda, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2010). 


? Jeffrey Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Down Sharply in Past Two Decades,” 
https://news.gallup.com/poll/248837/church-membership-down-sharply-past-two-decades.aspx (accessed 
August 27, 2019). 


with a resounding yes when asked “Do you happen to be a member of a church, 
synagogue or mosque?” in 1937. Why the difference? 

Research shows that, unlike today, America underwent a revival in religious 
engagement after World War II. The impact of the revival is evident in 70—73 percent of 
Americans who classified themselves as members of a church, synagogue, or mosque.? 
The trend in increasing church membership and attendance continued through the four 
decades following the war, ultimately leaving its impact on the baby-boomer generation. 
The 1960s ushered in a time of change in societal norms and religious engagement with 
the start of the sexual revolution. The scrutiny of the relevancy of church engagement and 
religious institutions’ place in Americans’ lives continued throughout the 1960s, serving 
as a catalyst for Americans’ gradual disengagement with religious institutions. When this 
decline is tracked from the 1970s through the 1990s, we see a moderate decrease from 70 
percent to 68 percent. However, between 1999 and 2018 we see a more rapid and 
sustained fall in church membership, as shown in Figure 1.* According to a Gallup poll 
from April 18, 2019, there has been a 20 percent decline since 1999, with about half of 


the decline occurring during the previous ten years. 


3 Tobin Grant, “The Great Decline: 60 Years of Religion in One Graph,” 
https://religionnews.com/2014/01/27/great-decline-religion-united-states-one-graph/ (accessed January 7, 
2021). 


4 Jeffrey Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Down Sharply in Past Two Decades.” 


Church Membership Among U.S. Adults Has Declined, Especially 
in the Past 20 Years 


Do you happen to be a member of a church, synagogue or mosque? 
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Figure 1: Church membership declining among U. S. adults in the past twenty years. 


Today, church membership is in what looks like a free fall with no revival in 
sight. The Pew Research Center conducted a telephone survey between 2009-2019 in 
which 54 percent of respondents said that they attended church a few times a year or less. 
In the same survey, only 45 percent of respondents reported that they attended once 
monthly, which represents a 7 percent decline over the past decade.° In addition to a 
decline in church attendance, today less Americans are identifying as Christians. 
Americans are increasingly identifying as having no religious affiliations. Figure 2, from 
a 2019 Gallup poll, illustrates a decrease in Americans’ religious affiliations. When rates 
of religious affiliations are compared between 1998—2000 and 2016-2018, we see a 13 


percent decrease from 90 percent to 77 percent.® 


> Pew Research Center, “In U.S., Decline of Christianity Continues at Rapid Pace,” 
https://www.pewforum.org/2019/10/17/in-u-s-decline-of-christianity-continues-at-rapid-pace/ (accessed 
January 8, 2021). 


6 Jeffrey Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Down Sharply in Past Two Decades.” 


U.S. Religious Affiliation 


BW %Withareligion § %Noreligion © % Don't know/Refused 


8% 2% 4% 


2016 - 2018 


1998 - 2000 


90% 717% 


GALLUP 


Figure 2: Gallup poll showing decline in religious affiliation in America. 

As the relevancy of church engagement and religious affiliation has declined, churches 
have experienced reduced access to their main or primary source of financial support to 
remain open. 

While money remains a real issue for many American churches today, there is yet 
a more significant issue that American churches must address, and that is relevancy. By 
and large, people are willing to support something they believe is necessary or useful in 
their lives.’ Churches struggle to locate themselves in Americans’ day-to-day lives in a 
way that endears the people in their communities to support them with their finances.*® 


There was a time when church was part of the culture of America. Some Americans may 


remember a time when all of their friends on the block attended church every Sunday; 


7 Barna Group, “American Donor Trends,” https://www.barna.com/research/american-donor- 
trends/ (accessed October 2, 2019). 


8 David Kinnaman and Gabe Lyons, UnChristian; What a New Generation Really Thinks About 
Christianity...And Why It Matters (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2007), 39. 
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however, religious institutions do not hold the same place and prominence they once had 
in America.? 

Research efforts continue to refine measurement methods designed to accurately 
capture the number of churches in America and the distribution of denominational 
groups, proxy measures of church relevance. Yet, substantial limitations in measurement 
methods still exist, which continue to skew and decrease the validity of reports on the 
number of existing American churches. I would posit that this reporting bias is partially 
linked to research funded by and publications written for denominational organizations 
that prioritize the preservation of a flattering image over accurate measurement. For 
example, when Simon Brauer, a religion sociologist, reused Hadaway and Marler’s 
conservative measurement method, this systematic approach yielded a more precise 
number of 384,000 churches in 2012.!° When interpreting the data, Brauer cautions, we 
should consider additional factors such as the low death rate of congregants and variation 
in growth trends between denominational and nondenominational churches.!! Churches 
close when people stop attending them, and as previously noted, church attendance is on 
a downward trend. The research on the declining number of American churches is 
alarming, particularly for those who view religious institutions and their work as an 
essential part of their lives and culture. According to Simon Brauer, more than 9,500 


American churches closed monthly between 2006-2012, conservatively speaking. 


® Jeffrey Jones, “U.S. Church Membership Down Sharply in Past Two Decades.” 
10 Thid. 
"! Tid. 


!2 Simon G. Brauer, “How Many Congregations Are There? Updating a Survey-Based Estimate,” 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 56, no 2 (2017): 438-448, http://www. onlinelibrary.wiley.com/. 


Regardless of how one interprets the existing data on church growth in the US, it is 
evident that religious institutions’ role and impact continue to decline in America. 

In many cases the decline in church membership appears to have caught the 
contemporary American church off guard. One would think when you know decline is 
coming you would prepare by strategically creating and designing programs intended to 
prevent or mitigate the decline. While that would be the logical response, this is not the 
story for the American church today. The author’s experience in the world of banking 
before the bursting of the housing bubble of 2008 has afforded an intimate awareness of 
how industries can ignore the signs of danger that are right in front of their eyes. 

Let us use the 2011 mortgage crisis as an illustrative example. In 2006, the 
housing market experienced an increase in housing prices. Yet, the same housing prices 
that skyrocketed in 2006 peaked in 2007, busted in 2008, and then crashed in 2011.!3 
This six-year downward shift in housing prices might seem gradual until you look back to 
as early as 2002, when articles were being written that sounded an alarm that went 
unheeded. '* According to Shelia Blair, chairwoman of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC), the banking industry “never owned up to all the problems leading to 
the mortgage crisis. They have always downplayed it.” Religious institutions are guilty 


of the same practice of willful ignorance in the face of overwhelming signs—simply 


'3 Thomas Sowell, The Housing Boom and Bust, rev. ed. New York, NY: Basic Books, 2010. 57— 
68. 


‘4 Robert Samuelson, “This Economic Slowdown Hasn’t Hit Home,” The Washington Post, 
https://www.washingtonpost.com/archive/opinions/2002/02/20/this-economic-slowdown-hasnt-hit- 
home/5db8e4b3-ad2f-403a-af9c-c6a12a069478/ (accessed January 28, 2021). 


'S Eric Dash and Nelson D. Schwartz, “Bankers Ignored Signs of Trouble on Foreclosures,” New 
York Times, 13 Oct. 2010, https://www.nytimes.com/2010/10/14/business/14mortgage.html. 


because churches were building more sanctuaries, taking on more debt, having multi- 
worship services, and packing out arenas, we thought more people were committed to 
religious institutions than actually were. 

Similar to the business industry, churches and denominations are often guilty of 
seeing forthcoming economic shifts or declines and not properly planning or preparing 
for them. One needs but to look at the growth and decline experienced by the Evangelical 
Christians to support this shared practice. In his book, The Great Evangelical Recession, 
John Dickerson forecasts a “recession” of the Evangelical church by identifying trends 
that the church shares with other institutions that underwent their own ignored, 
foreseeable recessions. He lays out six individual trends that have collectively contributed 
to the decline of the Evangelical church in America.!® According to Dickerson, these six 
trends include: (1) the Evangelical church’s initial use of inflated membership totals, (2) 
“mainstream” America’s dislike of the divisive nature of Evangelical doctrinal stances, 
(3) the Evangelical church’s internal division on American political issues, (4) the 
Evangelical church’s hemorrhaging of funds due to the death of its loyal older members, 
(5) the failure of loyal members to convert their children into the church, and (6) the 
Evangelical church’s lack of an evangelism program that can keep pace with the growth 
of the current American population.!’ The death of an institution, whether in the economy 
or religious institutions, is often not sudden and is usually precipitated by predictable 


markers. Sadly, these patterns or markers if seen by the church are often unheeded 


‘6 John S. Dickerson, The Great Evangelical Recession: 6 Factors that will crash the American 
Church and How to Prepare (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2013), 8-21. 
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warnings, a costly practice as noted in Proverbs 22:3 (NRSV), which says, “[t]he clever 
see danger and hide; but the simple go on, and suffer for it.” 

Decreased church engagement and its impact on the livelihood of religious 
institutions are the reality of the contemporary American church. The direness of this 
current reality is further exacerbated when twenty-first-century church affiliation data are 
considered. A Barna study using two decades of research and more than twenty 
nationwide studies concluded that 38 percent of American adults now consider 
themselves post-Christian.'® According to Barna, Americans who identify as post- 
Christian are individuals who deny the core teachings of Christianity. Today’s 
“churchless” Americans are less open than their predecessors to the very idea of 
attending church or committing to a church though membership. The Barna study 
continues to elaborate on the “churchless” state of Americans today and contends that 
people are most likely to attend a local church if invited by a friend; however, the 
percentage of churchless people who are open to such an invitation is down from 65 
percent in 1993 to 47 percent in 2011.!? The decline in church membership and 
attendance must be turned around if the Christian church is to survive. 

Problem Two: Decreased Income and Increased Cost 

Churches need both people and their giving to maintain their income. If less 

people are attending church, then it stands to reason that those churches are experiencing 


a decrease in their income. Furthermore, churches are not immune from economic trends. 


'8 George Barna and David Kinnaman, eds. Churchless: Understanding Today's Unchurched and 
How to Connect with Them (Carol Stream, IL: Tyndale House Publishers, Incorporated, 2014), 16. 


'? Research Releases in Culture & Media, “Five Trends Among the Unchurched,” 
https://www.barna.com/research/five-trends-among-the-unchurched/ (accessed December 5, 2020). 


It can be argued therefore that the state of the economy at any given time is often a 
reflection of church giving. While churches may have a desire to impact the lives of 
people, their impact is often limited by their access to financial resources. The income of 
a church may well be the greatest influence on the impact that the church can have on the 
community it serves. Researchers have demonstrated a connection between a church’s 
finances and those of its congregants’ giving patterns. According to the Association of 
Religious Data Archives, 46 percent of congregations between 2018 and 2019 had a total 
income of less than $100,000 and that 13 percent of those congregations reported having 
a total income between $250,000 to $499,999 annually.”° 

Similarly, in 2019 when Lifeway Research surveyed one thousand Protestant 
pastors to measure the economy’s impact on their churches, a connection was identified 
between the church’s finances and those of whom it served. When asked, “how is the 
current economy impacting your church?” 26 percent said the economy was negatively 
impacting their church.”! To further unpack this negative impact, the pastors were asked 
to provide information concerning the church’s income. When asked, “since the 
beginning of 2019 have your offerings been higher than budgeted?” 23 percent of the 
pastors surveyed responded in the affirmative.*” This shows that an impact on the 
economy often impacts giving in the majority of churches. For the majority of those 


surveyed, a negative impact on the economy is directly correlated with how the church 


20 Association of Religion Data Archives, “Total Income,” 
https://www.thearda.com/ConQS/qs_77.asp (accessed December 7, 2020). 


21 | ifeWay Research, http://lifewayresearch.com/wp-content/uploads/201 9/12/Report-Pastors- 
Economy-Sept-2019-.pdf (accessed January 6, 2020), 5. 


>? Thid., 9. 


does financially. With the universal knowledge that all economies move in cycles, it 
would be prudent to prepare the church for times of recession in times of plenty. The 
church has clear proof of this idea, as shown in Joseph’s interpretation of Pharaoh’s 
dream as recorded in Genesis 41:1—57 (NRSV). 

The relationship between religious institutions’ finances and their level of impact 
in the communities that they serve was further pronounced when the 2020 COVID-19 
pandemic and its impact on churches are taken into consideration. When compared to 
2019, the trend in church goers’ giving is worse during the pandemic. Many churches, 
including my own, have not had in-person worship for the majority of 2020, from March 
through December 2020. During this time, American churches have noted that the shift in 
worship style has also had a negative impact on their income. When asked about 2020 
giving, 33 percent of the American pastors surveyed noted that giving was lower than 
budgeted. This is a 10 percent increase when compared to the 25 percent of the pastors 
who answered in the affirmative when the question was asked in 2019. As we continue to 
look at the pandemic’s impact on American churches, the picture gets even more grim. 
Not only is giving down, but 8 percent of the pastors surveyed in 2020 also reported that 
their giving was down 25 percent or more, while 18 percent reported a decrease between 
10 percent and 24 percent.” 

It should be noted that while the financial crisis of religious institutions has been 
exacerbated by the 2020 pandemic, the financial distress is not new to American 


churches. Churches were feeling the tightening of the purse strings as early as 2012. 


3 Aaron Earls, “Half of Pastors See Negative Economic Impact for Church,” 
http://www.lifewayresearch.com/ (accessed December 7, 2020). 
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Barna’s 2013 study on charitable giving trends reports that while people were giving to 
charities and churches, the level of giving was not the same when compared to prior 
generations. For example, tithers—people who give 10 percent of their income to their 
church, in 2012 were stable at 5 percent tithing. However, this 2012 tithing rate 
represents a 2 percent decrease that occurred after the financial crisis of 2009. 
Interestingly it should be noted that while 7 percent of Americans were tithing in 2009, 
that number fell to 4 percent in both 2010 and 2011, at the height of the crisis.** Churches 
are significantly affected by hits in the economy. The findings of Barna and the Lifeway 
Research survey clearly illustrate the precarious state of American churches and 
ultimately their increased vulnerability to shifts in the American economy. American 
churches are experiencing a marked decreased in church engagement while, at the same 
time, the people who are remaining are giving less money. A reduction of giving can 
easily leave a church vulnerable to insolvency after having to face just one small financial 
crisis, and this relationship ultimately provides a glimpse into factors contributing to the 
dying Christian church problem in America. 

People rarely give thought to the costs associated with operating a church, which 
has nothing to do with the cost of doing the work of the church. The overhead costs of a 
church are what is needed to operate the church as it pertains to taking care of its 
facilities and providing what is needed to keep the lights on. On the other hand, the key 
expenses of doing the work of the church or the expenses of ministry are the programs 


and outreach. Overhead cost supports the structure or organization where people come 


4 Barna Group, “American Donor Trends.” 
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for help, while ministry costs support the sources that provide the help people get when 
they access the structure or institution. 

A church’s overhead costs account for the largest portion of its annual expenses. 
A 2013 study by the Evangelical Church Credit Union revealed that personnel, buildings, 
and administrative expenses account for 82 percent of the average church budget, with 
personnel accounting for 58 percent.*> The amount of ministry a church can do is often 
heavily dependent on its staff, which is usually the most expensive line item on church 
budgets, with the senior pastor’s salary often accounting for a considerable share of the 
salary cost.”° Of the congregations surveyed by the 2018-2019 National Congregations 
Study, the majority, or 93.8 percent, attested to having a senior clergy person or religious 
leader in the church.”” According to the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, a minister's average annual wage in New York State, with hiring cost 
and healthcare excluded, is $58,500.78 

The enormous overhead cost of operating a church can vary widely based on 
location, size, and ministry type. It should be noted that while the church, at its core, is 
not a business, there are business-like attributes and costs required to operate a church 


properly. The differences in overhead cost can be based on something as seemingly 


5Evangelical Christian Credit Union. “2013 Church Budget Allocations, Learning Priorities, and 
Quarterly Financial Trends,” 
http://web.archive.org/web/20141019033209/https://www.eccu.org/resources/advisorypanel/2013/surveyre 
ports20 (accessed January 8, 2021). 


26 Jamie Dunlop, Budgeting for a Healthy Church: Aligning Finances with Biblical Priorities for 
Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2019), 71. 


27 Association of Religion Data Archives, “Is there a religious leader?” 
https://www.thearda.com/ConQS/qs_7.asp (accessed Dec 5, 2020). 


78 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Clergy,” https://www.bls.gov/oes/current/oes212011.htm#nat 
(accessed December 7, 2020). 
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inconsequential as the location and climate the church is in. For example, churches in the 
southwestern and northeastern United States have to contend with the high cost of 
heating and cooling large buildings, many of which have high-vaulted ceilings, as well as 
old windows and doors that date back to the 1940s. A National Public Radio (NPR) 
article chronicled a phenomenon known as “adaptive reuse” by discussing the story of a 
couple who purchased and repurposed a century-old Methodist church in 2004. 
According to the article, Lisa and Dan Macheca purchased the building as a new business 
venture, not giving much thought to the cost of heating and cooling a building of its size. 
When the first month’s bill arrived with a price tag of $5,000, the new owners realized 
that much of their profit would be devoured by overhead.” For those of us who pastor 
congregations, this cost does not shock us at all. The price for heating and cooling is an 
expense that a church must bear because it is directly associated with our congregants’ 
comfort. These expenses can vary widely depending on the size and scope of a church’s 
ministry. For example, one church I interviewed in Brooklyn, New York, reported having 
an average monthly heating bill of $3,500.°° Meanwhile, a super-megachurch in 
Maryland has an average monthly utility bill of $97,000!°! The overhead of a church can 
be costly, and with buildings requiring increased maintenance, not having an adequate 
income to support the cost can hinder a church’s ability to help its congregants and its 


community. 


22 NPR, “Houses of Worship Find New Life After Congregations Downsize,” 
https://www.npr.org/2019/08/24/753256634/houses-of-worship-find-new-life-after-congregations- 
downsize (accessed August 27, 2019). 


3° Steven Eugen Carter, interview by author, Brooklyn, NY, October 24, 2019. 
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The aforementioned issue of the American church’s declining (or, better, dried 
up) income is putting churches in a position where they can no longer afford the overhead 
of their church buildings or underused properties. Religious institutions were already 
suffering before the COVID-19 pandemic, and the suffering it exacerbated continues at 
the writing of this dissertation. Today, America is still in the midst of the pandemic, and 
although a vaccine is in sight, a ubiquity of great suffering is felt throughout the nation. 

The Terner Center for Housing Innovation at UC Berkeley published a policy 
brief in May 2020 laying out how religious organizations in California can function as a 
resource in fighting homelessness in the state. The report revealed that religious 
institutions in California owned approximately 38,800 acres of land.** As the pandemic 
continues, we see an increase in for-profit organizations, real estate developers, and state 
and local governments seeking out churches as potential partners for solving housing and 
other issues. The author would argue that when the religious institutions’ decreasing 
income is combined with the increase in overhead, these partnerships may offer a much- 
needed lifeline in addressing this problem. The revenue streams have dried up, and 
churches’ visions and missions can no longer be sustained. Yet, this lifeline does not 
come without risks. Often churches in these situations find themselves outside their 
expertise and in unfamiliar markets, ultimately vulnerable and forced to work by the rules 


of capitalism, which are often diametrically opposed to the core mission of the church.*? 


3? David Garcia, “Mapping the Potential and Identifying the Barriers of Faith-Based Housing 
Development,” 
http://ternercenter.berkeley.edu/uploads/Mapping_the_Potential_and_Identifying_the_Barriers_to_Faith- 
Based_Housing_Development_May_2020.pdf (accessed December 7, 2020). 
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In a New York Post article describing churches that can no longer afford to 
remain a church, Kate Briquelet illustrates how financial pressures can negatively impact 
the life of a church in New York City. In pre-pandemic New York City, Briquelet 
explains that there are beautiful but empty cathedrals falling into the hands of others 
because churches are broke. The author chronicles churches selling their worship 
facilities or their air rights to real estate developers because they can no longer afford to 
keep them. In turn, developers build luxury apartments above the churches or repurpose 
these historical churches into apartment buildings or schools or demolish them 
altogether.*4 When examining the relationship between decreases in the American 
church’s income and the increase in its cost, the literature suggests a direct relationship 
between the state of the nation’s economy and trends in religious institutions’ giving and 
their income. Decreased giving is an issue compounded by the seemingly ever-increasing 
cost associated with doing the work of the church. Sadly, the need for community 
outreach always increases during times of recession, when the church that houses the 
answer to that need simultaneously experiences decreased income and increased cost. It 
is this reality that supports the argument for strong financial systems within churches. 
These financial systems would enable churches to use financial management processes to 


aid in their survival, given the previously noted precarious reality of giving. 


backyard?cmpid=BBD071320_CITYLAB&utm_medium=email&utm_source=newsletter&utm_term=200 
713&utm_campaign=citylabdaily (accessed Dec 7, 2020). 
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Problem Three: Inadequate Financial Systems 

The problems of decreased church engagement and income and increased cost are 
further compounded by the fact that churches too often have ad hoc or obsolete financial 
systems. Interestingly, this fragmented or outdated treatment of the concept of financial 
systems is also mirrored in the church-growth literature. The literature review for this 
project revealed three major areas of deficit in information concerning the role of a robust 
financial system, its application, and its clear relationship to church growth. In the book 
12 Things Jesus Said About Money, the text opens with the claim that Jesus is a money 
manager.*> Despite its opening proclamation, the author of the text does not mention 
stewardship as a plan connected to income or expenses until chapter 11. The first ten 
chapters of its twelve chapters are used to encourage the reader to give financially and to 
help, and then the last two chapters are used to present the budget as means to help the 
reader to give financially. In his book Budgeting for a Healthy Church, Dunlop does a 
great job talking about the spiritual nature of a budget and many of the components that 
are important. However, he stops short of locating the budget within a vision informed 
financial system and instead speaks more of the need for the budget to be directed by 
biblical truths.*° Dunlop’s treatment of the subject further supports the erroneous 
perception of the budget as a stand-alone tool in church finance management. In the 


classic book Common Thieves, Walker highlights the church member’s responsibility to 


35 B&H Editorial Staff, 12 Things Jesus Said about Money (Nashville, TN: B&H Publishing 
Group, 2016) 103. 
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tithe to support the growth of the church but fails to juxtapose this with the church’s 
responsibility to manage the monies received so that it can grow.*” This project aims to 
build on the existing literature by using them as a groundwork to further argue that the 
stewardship process, budgets, and members giving when combined to work together as 
part of a vision-informed financial system serves to provide a more sustainably solution 
for church growth. 

When discussed in the literature, church growth is presented as a phenomenon 
that occurs without clear parameters of financial management.** For scholars such as 
McIntosh, church growth happens as a result of evangelism.*? Many of these discussions 
fail to identify financial management as a key component in church growth or operation. 
Rick Warren’s The Purpose Driven Church: Growth Without Compromising Your 
Message and Mission chronicles the growth of the church he pastors, Saddleback Church. 
While this inspirational text lays out principles for church growth, it does not provide a 
clear outline or description of the robust financial system that contributed to its success, 
which it undoubtedly must have.*° Instead, Warren outlines in great detail the waves that 
churches need to ride and not create, making inroads to say that it is God’s responsibility 


to make those waves. Interestingly, none of the noted God-centered waves of growth 


37 Wyatt Tee Walker, Common Thieves: A Tithing Manual for Black Christians and Others (New 
York, NY: Martin Luther King Fellows Press, 1991). 
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included financial stewardship. Even though he speaks of budgeting on purpose, it is not 
clear how this process lends itself to the purposeful building of a financial system. 
Warren pointedly states, “I believe that you measure the health or strength of a church by 
its sending capacity rather than its seating capacity.”*! According to Warren, sending 
capacity refers to a church’s ability to send missionaries throughout the world, while 
seating capacity refers to the seating capacity of a church. While this is a valid claim, it 
seems curious that Warren does not discuss financial management as a major factor in 
church growth, given the size of this church. When speaking of growth, he places that 
growth in what he calls the “Five Dimensions of Church Growth, they are fellowship, 
discipleship, worship, ministry and evangelism.”** When the importance of systems and 
the balance that it brings is engaged in the text, it is attributed to five dimensions of 
church growth rather than to finances. Warren explains, “without a system and a structure 
to balance the five purposes, your church will overemphasize the purpose that expresses 
the gifts and passions of its pastor.”*? The five purposes that Warren references in the 
aforementioned quote refers to what he defines as “the five tasks Christ ordained for his 
church to accomplish.”“* Again, the sentiment is biblical and agreeable; however, it falls 
flat because he does not identify a robust financial system as one of the five dimensions 


of church growth or as one of the noted five purposes of the church. This approach to 
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church growth warrants concern because it encourages numerical church growth without 
the appropriate systems to manage the accompanying financial increase. 

The lack of clear definitions and outlining of financial systems within the 
discussion of church growth is also mirrored by how the application of this concept is 
treated in the literature. For example, many scholars erroneously identify a financial 
system as a simple budget.* This interchangeable usage of the two concepts may suggest 
that having a budget equates to having a financial system. While there should be 
systematic processes that guide the creation of the church budget, the budget itself is not 
the system. This loose treatment of the concept of a budget may contribute to some 
scholars’ devaluation of the integral role that the budget places in church operations and 
growth. In his discussion on best practices in church finances, Michael Durall delinks the 
church’s operation budget from the planning and purpose of a church’s pledge drive, an 
income-generating process. Durall explains that “there is no doubt about the value of the 
budget, the necessity of accurate figures, the legal requirements of adhering to accepted 
accounting principles. The operating budget is not important, however, in regards to how 
the pledge drive is conducted.”*° The budget is often presented as a stand-alone document 
used to keep in line with accounting practices and not as the engine to propel the vision 


or the rails to stave off a church’s demise. In many cases, the budget is presented as a 


4 Nate Berneking, The Vile Practices of Church Leadership: Finance and Administration 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2017) 79-86, ProQuest Ebook Central (accessed January 27, 2021); 
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paper that few care about, and the church is encouraged to create one because it is 
expected of them, even though it “really” does not matter.*” 

The existing church-growth literature speaks overwhelmingly of growth 
happening through evangelism, training, and programs. Yet, explicit discussion of 
biblical principles is lacking. When financial stewardship is included in the church- 
growth text, it is mentioned toward the end of the book without giving real information 
on practical systems or applications.** The concept of financial stewardship is too often 
put in the category of just giving money, giving an offering, not as a system that pushes 
the church forward. When financial stewardship is condensed into only the act of 
offering, the concept can be used to support practices that may not align with its biblical 
purpose. Christopher Clif ’s use of the concept of financial stewardship suggests that it 
provides the church with the ability to receive an offering to close a budget shortfall. 
Christopher uses the tale of two churches—a “poor” church and a “rich” church, both in a 
$400,000 deficit and in need of a solution to raise this money. According to Clif, the 
“poor church” interrupts its Christmas service and makes an emergency offering appeal 
while the “rich church” knows its top givers are able to make a targeted giving appeal 
without disturbing the Christmas service. It is interesting to note that the rich church’s 
response is to activate an administrative system rather than a finance system. Sadly, 


neither of the solutions presented by Clif discusses the power of a strong financial system 
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and the benefits of its application in the rich or poor church.” A vision-driven, strong 
financial system sets the foundation for a church to create the financial buffers needed to 
survive the unpredictable shifts of the economy, while ensuring the church’s ability to 
envision future prospects as it continues to grow. The need for churches to function with 
a strong, forward-moving financial system is as important as it has ever been. In 
response, this dissertation aims to explore the relationship between a church’s financial 
systems and its ability to grow, despite the shock of a pandemic. 
The Solution: A Biblically Informed, Vision-Directed Financial System 

Churches do not fail in a bubble, which means there is seldom one reason that 
churches die, close, or even dissolve. A church’s financial systems are integral to its 
livelihood. For the purpose of this dissertation, a financial system is defined as a written, 
systematic process that functions together to facilitate the receiving, recording, 
budgeting, disbursing, and saving of the church resources. A church that is functioning 
outside of a financial system that starts with a written functional budget is directionless in 
its planning and powerless in its impact. For this work, a functional budget is a written 
plan that outlines the expected monetary income, outlines the intended use of that income 
over a specific time period, and explains how the expected income will be used in the 
best interest of the church’s objectives. While inadequate or obsolete financial church 
systems have been identified as an issue, an adequate and up-to-date financial system is 
arguably the first step in helping to address the aforementioned issues. A contemporary 


and adequate financial system would permit churches to prioritize how money is 
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deployed to ensure the advancement of its vision and the magnitude of its impact. Such a 
financial system begins with a strong, well thought—out budgeting plan that considers the 
church’s vision and values. Sadly, today churches fail to take advantage of the low- 
hanging fruit of financial success, which begins with a church-operation budget. When 
surveyed by the Association of Religion Data Archives between 2018-2019, 25 percent 
of congregations surveyed reported not having a formal, written annual budget.*° 

A church's financial system should start with the expectation that scripture puts on 
the church. The leaders of the church have to be clear about why their individual church 
exists. Church leaders must ask themselves: 

1. “What do we believe is the gift God wants us to bring to the community we are 

in?” 

2. “How will we bring it to them?” 
If churches cannot express in a simple, concise manner the “why” for their existing and 
being in their communities, then they are susceptible to settling for simply keeping the 
doors open for the few people who want a familiar place where they can come together 
for “church.” However, if today’s church leaders believe God has given them a mandate 
in scripture for what they ought to be doing, then they are bound to accomplish God’s 
mandate, and that becomes the stick by which they measure themselves. Their 
measurement of success should not be a building, their influence, income, or attendance, 


but God’s scriptural design for the church. 


*° Association of Religion Data Archives, “Total Income,” 
https://www.thearda.com/ConQS/qs_77.asp (accessed December 6, 2020). 
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It is important to have not just a financial system, but a financial system directed 
by a biblically informed vision. The financial system should not be directed by what God 
speaks to the pastor from week to week or even month to month. It has to be directed, 
guided, informed, and connected to the purpose for why that local church exists. There 
are many definitions for “vision” in church literature. Andy Stanley provides a short and 
powerful definition in which he states a “vision is a clear mental picture of what could be, 
fueled by the conviction that it should be.”>! According to Stanley, in order to have a 
vision the church must not be satisfied where it is. So, if a church finds that it is 
dissatisfied with its current state of existence, it must then ask itself, “What is the desired 
future, and where do we want to go?” With a clear destination, the church would then be 
able to put all its resources behind getting to that desired future. It is this connection 
between the destination and the application of resources in order to achieve movement 
and growth that explains why a financial system devoid of the direction of a vision will 
always experience issues with money, impact, and advancement. 

The expression “show me your checkbook and I will tell you what’s important to 
you” is used to illustrate the connection between an individual’s values and the allocation 
of their financial resources. So, a person spends their money on the things that matter to 
them. Churches are no different. If a church’s vision is community centered, so will its 
finance practices be. Similarly, if a church is internally centered, so will its finance 
practices be. Personal correspondences with the lead pastors and church financial officers 
of financially healthy churches with memberships between 200 to 15,000 have revealed 


three traits that financially healthy churches have in common: 


5! Andy Stanley, Visioneering (n.p.: Multnomah Publishers, 1999), 20. 
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1. They have a compelling, people-centered vision. 

2. They function utilizing a budget directed by vision. 

3. They provide biblically informed financial literacy/management classes. 
Amazingly, churches that are financially unhealthy traditionally (1) do not have a 
compelling, people-centered vision, (2) often do not have a written budget, and (3) almost 
all offer no classes on financial literacy/management. So, it can be argued that if one is 
shown financial practices, one can assess the health or growth trajectory of that church. 

Using a case study design, this demonstration project will explore the study 
institution’s income and financial practices before the COVID-19 pandemic and during 


the 2020 year of the pandemic and its impact on the church’s financial health. 
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CHAPTER 2 
BIBLICAL QUESTION: HOW IS FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP DEFINED IN THE 
BIBLE, AND WHAT ARE ITS CORE PRINCIPLES? 


The statement “the church is a business” may not be favored by many because it 
sounds corporate and secular. And yet, the church is business-like in that many of its 
operational functions are comparable to those of the corporate world. Money is required 
to operate a church. The components of a church include but are not limited to: 
ministries, staff, facilities, programs, and mission work, all of which require money.” 
While it is a common practice among many to use “stewardship” and “money” 
interchangeably, they are two distinct concepts. Money is the product or the medium by 
which you make an exchange, while stewardship is the management process of that 
product or company.*? The steward is an individual engaging in the aforementioned 
management process. This distinction in terms is demonstrated in both testaments in the 
Bible. 

When used today in religious institutions, the term “stewardship” is tossed around 


in discussions about Christians’ giving patterns or compensation for the pastor or church 
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staff. There are contemporary studies on the subject that measure and critique the level of 
volunteerism among Christians.* It can be argued that these approaches to stewardship 
have reduced the subject to what happens in the pews and among church attendees. Yet, 
there is limited discussion on the biblical examples of stewardship and its relationship to 
church leaders’ role in the management of the church’s financial resources. Rodin, in his 
book The Steward Leader, presents the idea of stewardship as a process that is primarily 
tied to the steward’s relational position with God and those whom they serve. While this 
approach to stewardship focuses on Christian leaders as stewards of God’s work in the 
world and community, there is no clear connection made between the steward and their 
management of church resources.>> 

The Board of Discipleship’s 2016 Guidelines to Stewardship does a good job of 
describing stewardship from the perspective of the congregation. Yet, similarly to Rodin, 
this text fails to identify connections between stewardship and the management of church 
finances.>* >’ This chapter aims to explore the biblical definition and core principles of 
financial stewardship and its relationship to the management of the church’s financial 
resources. The purpose of this chapter is not to reduce this literary exploration of 


stewardship to a word study. Rather, the intent is to draw truths of application out of the 
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corpus of the canonized text in an effort to identify how the concept of stewardship can 
be applied in the successful management of church finances today. 
Stewardship in the First Testament 

“Steward” is the equivalent of the Hebrew word mesheg (meh' shek), which 
derives from an unused root word that means “to hold.’** The steward is one who is 
trusted to control or manage the goods of another. We see an example of this managerial 
characteristic of the steward in Genesis 43:19 when the writer describes Joseph’s 
brothers’ greeting upon their return to Egypt after finding money that they thought was 
erroneously put in their bags. “, they went up to the steward of Joseph’s house and spoke 
with him at the entrance to the house” (Genesis 43:19, NRSV). 

When the term “steward” is used in the First Testament, we see a strong 
association between the title of steward and a heightened level of trust afforded to the 
title holder. This relationship between the steward and trust in the title is demonstrated in 
1 Chronicles 21:1 when David assembles Israel’s highest and most trusted leaders, and 
the office of steward is named among them: “David assembled at Jerusalem all the 
officials of Israel, the officials of the tribes, the officers of the divisions that served the 
king, the commanders of the thousands, the commanders of the hundreds, the stewards of 
all the property and cattle of the king and his sons, together with the palace officials, the 
mighty warriors, and all the warriors,” (1 Chronicles 28:1, NRSV). In the First Testament 
we also see that trust serves as the glue that binds the relationship between the owner and 
steward. We find an example of this trust bond in Genesis 15:2—3 when we look at the 


conversation between God and Abram about Abram’s steward Eliezar, whom Abram has 
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selected to be his heir, instead of a relative: “But Abram said, ‘O Lord GoD, what will 
you give me, for I continue childless, and the heir of my house is Eliezer of Damascus?’ 
And Abram said, ‘You have given me no offspring, and so a slave born in my house is to 
be my heir’” (Genesis 15:2—3, NRSV). 

Furthermore, the steward is not a novice but rather someone acquainted with the 
idea of managing. More importantly, a steward is responsible for managing something 
that belongs to someone else. The use of the term suggests that the steward understands 
that while they are expected to function from a position that carries the authority of the 
owner, that which they manage is not their property. This expected characteristic 
attributed to a steward is further supported by Stein and Powell’s biblical definition of the 
term: “a person who oversees the possessions or interests of an owner or master.”*? 

The steward is not to be misunderstood as a bean counter or a preparer of meals; 
stewards in the First Testament had power and control over wealth. That power and 
wealth could also be misused. Isaiah 22:15—19 describes the denouncement of a wayward 
steward entrusted to control great wealth that belongs to someone else: 


Thus says the Lord GOD of hosts: Come, go to this steward, to Shebna, who is master of 
the household, and say to him: What right do you have here? Who are your relatives here, 
that you have cut out a tomb here for yourself, cutting a tomb on the height, and carving a 
habitation for yourself in the rock? The LORD is about to hurl you away violently, my 
fellow. He will seize firm hold on you, whirl you round and round, and throw you like a 
ball into a wide land; there you shall die, and there your splendid chariots shall lie, O you 
disgrace to your master’s house! I will thrust you from your office, and you will be pulled 
down from your post (Isaiah 22:15—19, NRSV). 


In the First Testament, a stewardship is grounded in a strong sense of trust, trust in the 


holder of the title and trust between the owner and the steward. In addition, the position 
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of the steward is one of power, but that power is entrusted to the steward as manager of 
another’s wealth, someone else’s money. One would need to have great trust in an 
individual and their managerial ability before giving them the authority of a steward. 
Stewardship in the Second Testament 

The focus of the Second Testament is the believers’ new life in Christ. The central 
message is the birth, life, death, resurrection, and second coming of Jesus Christ. 
Building on the First Testament’s definition of the term, the application for stewardship 
in the Second Testament provides principles of management not just for money or 
property, but also for this new life in Christ and everything it encompasses. This 
assertion is supported in 1 Corinthians 4:1 in which the writer conveys the concept of the 
steward as one who oversees not just property but the revelation of God: “Think of us in 
this way, as servants of Christ and stewards of God’s mysteries” (1 Corinthians 4:1, 
NRSV). 

There are two Greek words translated as “steward” in the Second Testament. The 
first is epitropos, which means one to whose care or honor one has been entrusted 
(Matthew 20:8; Galatians 4:2).°' The second is oikonomos, which is the title for a 
manager or superintendent. Interestingly, oikonomos is a combination of two Greek 
words: oikos which means “house” and nemo, which means “to dispense or to manage.” 


When compared to the First Testament’s inclusion of managing money, its mandate for 


© Ralph Turnbull, ed., Baker’s Dictionary of Practical Theology, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
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trust between the owner and steward, and the trustworthiness of the title, the Second 
Testament treatment of the term, re-emphasized the trustworthiness of the steward. The 
author of 1 Corinthians asserts, “[m]Joreover, it is required of stewards that they be found 
trustworthy” (1 Corinthians 4:2, NRSV). Unlike in the First Testament, in the Second 
Testament the management characteristic of the steward is extended to that of one’s life 
and the life of others. The author of 1 Peter 4:10 supports this observation with the 
following verse: “Like good stewards of the manifold grace of God, serve one another 
with whatever gift each of you has received” (1 Peter 4:10, NRSV). 

According to the Second Testament, God requires that the steward do their job in 
a trustworthy manner. Furthermore, God rejects the intellectual endeavor of following 
rules and managing money without a life submitted to God. This treatment of the 
stewardship process raises the concept from a position to encompassing an individual’s 
lifestyle. A lifestyle approach to stewardship ultimately prevents one from limiting their 
stewardship practices to money or Sundays and includes it in the making of day-to-day 
decisions. In his letter to Titus, Paul supports this lifestyle approach to stewardship in his 
description of the requirements of a bishop: “For a bishop, as God’s steward, must be 
blameless; he must not be arrogant or quick-tempered or addicted to wine or violent or 
greedy for gain” (Titus 1:7, NRSV). 

The Second Testament treatment of the term “stewardship” suggests that if a 
person lives a life of good management, a lifestyle of good stewardship, then those 
practices and their benefits should be evident not only at their place of work, but also in 
their home. If one fails to find evidence of an individual’s applauded stewardship 


(management) skills demonstrated at work in their home, then it can be suggested that 
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their management skills at work are a result of a routine and not a demonstration of a 
stewardship lifestyle. When God wanted to show humanity how we are to respond to 
God’s call for our life, God uses stewardship, which indicates the importance of 
responsibility with both money and the work we do for God. 
Core Biblical Principles of Financial Stewardship 

According to the First and Second Testament, the stewardship process is built on 
a manager and owner relationship that is informed by the trustworthiness of the steward 
and the steward’s ability to successfully manage resources on behalf of another. This 
section will focus on the application of three core biblical principles of financial 
stewardship: ownership, management, and accountability. More specifically, it will: (1) 
define the three core biblical principles of stewardship and explore their biblical 
relevance, (2) locate these three principles in the Parable of the Talents as recorded in 
Matthew 25:14—30, and (3) demonstrate their importance in the management of church 
finances. 
Ownership 

The term “ownership” is defined as, “the legal right of possession, which allows 
the one possessing it complete dominion over property to the exclusion of all others.” In 
the stewardship process, the ultimate controller of the resources being managed is the 
owner, not the steward. The steward’s role is simply to manage the possessions of 
someone else. Theologically speaking, the Bible is clear that God owns everything. In the 


book of Job, when faced with the prospect of everything being taken away, Job settles 
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ownership: “He said, ‘Naked I came from my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
there; the LORD gave, and the LORD has taken away; blessed be the name of the LORD’” 
(Job 1:21, NRSV). In like manner, David supports the completeness of God’s ownership 
when he declares upon entering the Temple of the Lord that “The earth is the Lord’s and 
all that is in it, the world, and those who live in it” (Psalm 24:1, NRSV). 

David’s proclamation of God’s unmatched ownership continues in 1 Chronicles 
29:14 when, after giving an enormous freewill offering for the building of the Temple, he 
prays to God and says, “But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to 
make this freewill offering? For all things come from you, and of your own have we 
given you” (1 Chronicles 29:14, NRSV). At the core of David’s assertions is a claim that 
an offering unto God, owner of all, is simply an act of returning God’s property back to 
its rightful owner. It is within this biblical truth of ownership that we should anchor our 
understanding and practices of financial stewardship of church resources. Ownership of 
church resources belongs to God and not to its managers or stewards. Therefore, as 
stewards, Christians must look to the creator and owner, God, for instructions on how to 
manage the possessions that has been entrusted to them. God is the owner of finances and 
subsequently the source of financial management instructions for church leaders. 
Management 

The second core biblical principle of financial stewardship is management, which 
the author defines as the process by which the manager, or steward, creates a nurturing 
environment that grows and sustains that which is under their care. The term “manage” in 
scripture is often translated as “to oversee,” while the one performing the action is called 


the overseer. Also included in this authoritative oversight is the responsibility for 
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watching, directing, and protecting the master’s interests.“ Biblically, the word 
“overseer” refers to the person with the highest authority who supervises those under 
them. We see the biblical application of this definition in the book of Acts, when the 
writer, speaking of people as Christ’s greatest commodity, provides the following 
instructions: “Keep watch over yourselves and over all the flock, of which the Holy Spirit 
has made you overseers, to shepherd the church of God that he obtained with the blood of 
his own Son” (Acts 20:28, NRSV). 

Management is done from a place of protecting that which is not owned by the 
manager. The manager is expected to pay close attention to what they are watching over. 
This is comparable to a foreman watching a worker to ensure their safety as they 
complete their tasks. This foreman-worker metaphor is mirrored in Mathew 20:8 when 
the writer provides an illustration of laborers being compensated for their day’s work by 
their manager at the request of the owner: “[w]hen evening came, the owner of the 
vineyard said to his manager, ‘call the laborers and give them their pay, beginning with 
the last and then going to the first” (Matthew 20:8, NRSV). The scripture also refers to 
managers in ecclesiastical terms. In his letter in 1 Timothy 3:12, Paul provides the 
following managerial instructions for the role of deacon: “[I]et deacons be married only 
once, and let them manage their children and their households well” (1 Timothy 3:12, 
NRSV). 

In the Bible it is not sufficient for the manager to just maintain that which they are 


entrusted to oversee. Instead, there is a noted expectation of increase. The manager must 
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return the entrusted possession in a state of improvement or increase. In other words, 
when the owner gives the principal (original sum) to the investor to manage, by principle, 
the expectation is that the investor’s management skills will result in an increase in the 
principal. So, the investor finally returns to the owner more than what was given. We see 
this principle modeled by the first managers in the beginning. 


God blessed [the managers], and God said to them, “Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the air 
and over every living thing that moves upon the earth.” God said, “See, I have given you 
every plant yielding seed that is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in 
its fruit; you shall have them for food. (Genesis 1:28—29, NRSV) 


Biblically, managers are expected to not only maintain that which they manage, 
but also to create an environment that multiplies that which they manage in an effort to 
return back to the owner more than what was given. Management as a core biblical 
principle of stewardship mandates that a steward has a responsibility to multiply the 
resources given to them by the owner. This is key for the steward of a church financial 
system. 

Accountability 

The final core biblical principle of stewardship is accountability, which the author 
defines as simply to be answerable to another. This principle speaks to a practice of 
recording actions to permit the accurate reporting of those actions to another. Since the 
steward is entrusted with the expectation to accomplish a task, the process of stewardship 
entails the manager’s reporting back to the owner on their progress. This principle 
requires the steward’s acknowledgement of their responsibility to give an account to the 
owner concerning their performance as it pertains to their management of the owner’s 
resources. In his letter to the Romans, Paul illustrates this principle in his description of 
the end times when Christians, stewards, will be expected to report back to God 
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concerning the gift of new life that was entrusted to them. He explains, “[f]or it is written, 
‘As I live, says the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall give praise 
to God.’ So then, each of us will be accountable to God” (Romans 14:11—12, NRSV). 

The Christian’s responsibility to give an accounting to God is not only applicable 
to their life but to all resources, specifically money. Since God is the owner of all things, 
it can be argued that Christians are entrusted managers of God’s financial resources and, 
as a result, they must answer to God for the use or misuse of those resources. There must 
come a point when the owner, God, will require an account of how Christians have 
managed God’s resources. This truth of stewardship requires the Christian to 
acknowledge that (1) accountability is part of the new life in Christ and (2) as owner, 
God does not provide information about when the account will be required. As Paul 
explained to the Romans, 


We do not live to ourselves, and we do not die to ourselves. If we live, we live to the Lord, 
and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, whether we live or whether we die, we are the 
Lord’s. For to this end Christ died and lived again, so that he might be Lord of both the 
dead and the living. Why do you pass judgment on your brother or sister? Or you, why do 
you despise your brother or sister? For we will all stand before the judgment seat of God. 
For it is written, “As I live, says the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall give praise to God.” So then, each of us will be accountable to God (Romans 14:7— 
12, NRSV). 


The aforementioned text provides a summary illustration of the three core biblical 
principles of stewardship. Ownership belongs to God. So, if Christians live or die it is not 
to themselves or about them, but rather it is for God, the owner of their new life in Christ 
and of all their earthly possessions. When speaking about accountability, Paul explains 
that Christians should not be concerned about making account to their brother, another 
steward, because all Christians will have the opportunity to stand before the real owner 


and give an account concerning their management of God’s resources. Furthermore, as 
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stewards, Christians should refrain from judging one another. They will only be asked to 
account for their own management practices. Paul concludes by explaining that in due 
time all Christians will confess that God is the owner and that they were just the stewards 
who answer to God. In closing, the Bible supports three core principles of financial 
stewardship which posit that God is the owner, that Christian leaders are the managers of 
resources entrusted to them by God, and that at some point they will have to give an 
account to God concerning their management of those resources. 
The Parable of the Talents 

We also find the biblical core principles of stewardship (ownership, management, 
and accountability) in Jesus's Parable of the Talents in the book of Matthews. The 
following discussion will (1) further locate the principles in scripture by demonstrating 
how they show up in the Parable of the Talents and (2) provide insight about the three 
principles’ applicability to church leaders’ financial stewardship. Discussions around 
stewardship today are quite different from those of the first century, but biblical core 
principles of stewardship are timeless principles that can be applied to the process of 
stewarding financial resources today. Jesus’s Parable of the Talents is used to 
demonstrate faithfulness, and it is within this biblical narrative that we will locate the 
core principles. The following section will use scripture as a guide and the lens of the 
original audience to locate the three core principles of ownership, management, and 
accountability in the text while connecting its application to stewardship today. 
What is a Parable? 

Jesus taught using many methods, but none is more used or more effective than 


His storytelling through parables. Jesus used parables in more than a third of His 
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teachings throughout the synoptic gospels.® The genre affords the storyteller a richness 
that allows for lessons to be learned on multiple levels. The Greek word parabolé is an 
illustration, comparison, or analogy presented in the form of a story.®° Jesus’s use of a 
parable to convey this message would help the listeners to grasp the lesson and drill its 
truth in scenes familiar to first-century life.° 
The Parable of the Talents and Financial Stewardship 

Part of a series of three parables told by Jesus, the Parable of the Talents is a rich 
text that can be used to teach many lessons, but this discussion will focus on the work of 
stewardship and the principles that can be employed to inform the successful 
management of church finances. The Parable of the Talents is a lesson in faithful 
stewardship and recognizes stewardship as a requirement for disciples of Jesus. Jesus 
uses parables to connect the truths of His teaching to the everyday life of His first-century 
audience. It can also be argued that the effectiveness of this instructional approach 
applies to today, ultimately facilitating the connection between core principles identified 
in the parable and their relevance to today’s stewards of church resources. 
Ownership 


For it is as if a man, going on a journey, summoned his slaves and entrusted his property to 
them; to one he gave five talents, to another two, to another one, to each according to his 
ability. Then he went away (Matthew 25:14—-15, NRSV). 
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The Parable of the Talents begins with a clear demarcation of roles. It makes clear 
that the property is given by the one who owns it. As the parable unfolds it becomes 
clear that the talents belong to the owner and the owner proves ownership by his unequal 
distribution of a large sum of money measured in talents to three of his servants in the 
amounts of five, two, and one talent, respectively. The owner leaves after the talents are 
distributed. It can be inferred that the owner gives the property based on the servants’ 
ability to manage. The owner’s distribution of talents to the servants, estimated to equate 
to as much as fifteen years of wages for a laborer, would have carried shock value for a 
member of this advanced agrarian but largely poor first-century Palestinian audience. 
The author suggests that Jesus is using this enormous amount hyperbolically to 
emphasize to His disciples, His audience, the magnitude of trust that the owner places in 
the servants. After the talents are dispersed there remains an expectation that an account 
must be given upon His return and like the servants, His disciples’ portions are based on 
what they can handle. The owner has taken of his own and graciously given it to those 
the owner trusts. This gracious act is, however, accompanied by an expectation that 
those who have been entrusted with talents will take care of them as if they were their 
own. 

Management 


The one who had received the five talents went off at once and traded with them, and made 
five more talents. In the same way, the one who had the two talents made two more talents. 
But the one who had received the one talent went off and dug a hole in the ground and hid 
his master’s money. (Matthew 25:16-18, NRSV). 
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The parable continues after the departure of the owner. We are told that each 
servant did something with their respective portion. The servant who was given five 
talents and the other who was given two got to work quickly and began to trade, (gk. 
Ergazomai).© They began to do business, work, labor, invest, hustle, make it happen. 
They managed what the owner had given to them with immediacy. In this section of the 
parable we see the core principle of management supported by illustrative examples of 
the notion that the steward manages for the purpose of growth that which has been given 
and that there should be no delay in this task. Those entrusted as stewards of church 
finances today must manage from the first dollar to the last. Furthermore, financial 
management must be timely and consistent. 

The narrative then turns to the servant who only received one talent. While it is 
easy to fall into the trap of decrying this servant’s portion as “only one,” it should be 
noted that a talent is an enormous amount of money. The principle of management 
requires the owner’s property to be put to work so that it will grow, irrespective of the 
amount. It is explained that this servant, unlike the other two, took the talent and buried it 
in the ground. The ground is where something would grow if it were the right thing. The 
talent cannot grow in the ground, and he left it there for a long time. The church must not 
be guilty of squandering the resources God provides to impact people by putting it in the 
ground, a place where it can be safe, but it cannot grow. 


Accountability 


After a long time the master of those slaves came and settled accounts with them. Then the 
one who had received the five talents came forward, bringing five more talents, saying, 
“Master, you handed over to me five talents; see, I have made five more talents.” His 


© Horst Robert Balz and Gerhard Schneider, Exegetical Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand 
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master said to him, “Well done, good and trustworthy slave; you have been trustworthy in 
a few things, I will put you in charge of many things; enter into the joy of your master.” 
And the one with the two talents also came forward, saying, “Master, you handed over to 
me two talents; see, I have made two more talents.’ His master said to him, “Well done, 
good and trustworthy slave; you have been trustworthy in a few things, I will put you in 
charge of many things; enter into the joy of your master.” Then the one who had received 
the one talent also came forward, saying, “Master, I knew that you were a harsh man, 
reaping where you did not sow, and gathering where you did not scatter seed; so, I was 
afraid, and I went and hid your talent in the ground. Here you have what is yours.” But his 
master replied, “You wicked and lazy slave! You knew, did you, that I reap where I did not 
sow, and gather where I did not scatter? Then you ought to have invested my money with 
the bankers, and on my return I would have received what was my own with interest. So, 
take the talent from him, and give it to the one with the ten talents. For to all those who 
have, more will be given, and they will have an abundance; but from those who have 
nothing, even what they have will be taken away. As for this worthless slave, throw him 
into the outer darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matthew 
25:19-30, NRSV). 


In the final and third act of the parable, the third core principle of accountability is 
illustrated. It is this core principle that today’s stewards of church finance would do well 
to remember. As previously discussed, this principle posits that there will come a day 
when those entrusted with said resources will have to give an account to the owner for 
how they used the given resource. At this juncture in the parable, the owner has returned 
to clear up the accounts with the servants. Did they make money or lose money? The two 
servants who immediately went to work to increase what was given to them returned to 
the owner more than what was entrusted to them. The servants who received five and two 
talents were able to double their investment and returned a total of ten and four talents to 
the owner, respectively. In response, the owner congratulated and promoted them as a 
reward for a job well done. 

In contrast, the servant who received one talent greeted the owner with excuses 
and attempts to identify the owner as the justification for why he decided to do nothing 
with the talent entrusted to him. In response, the owner refuted the servant’s excuse and 


gave the one talent to the servant who doubled his five talents. The servant who did not 
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produce was thrown out and labeled worthless. The owner had the right to expect 
something more than what he gave them, simply because of the generosity and trust he 
showed by affording them such an opportunity. The principle of accountability is the 
motivation to manage God’s entrusted finances properly. Each church leader will be 
asked to give account for what they did with what God entrusted to them. Accountability 
ensures that decisions of management are made with the forthcoming account 
requirement in mind. Churches that do not exhibit financial stewardship will be labeled 
worthless to God’s work and by the community they are supposed to serve. The leaders 
of the church who have the responsibility to manage the resources that God provides, for 
the purpose of advancing the message of the Gospel, should practice the core biblical 
principles of ownership, management, and accountability because accountability will be 
demanded. 

The Parable of the Talents provides further support for the three core principles 
that drive the biblical definition of financial stewardship: 

(1) Ownership: God is the owner. 

(2) Management: Christians are the managers. 

(3) Accountability: Managers give account to the owner. 
Core Biblical Principles of Financial Stewardship and Church Finance Management 

The church finance management system is a key component in the successful 
operation of a church and is essential for church growth. Management of the church 
finances should be right up there with the preaching of the Gospel. The First and Second 
Testaments both support the importance of stewards and the stewardship process. The 


examples of stewardship throughout scripture provides undeniable support for the biblical 
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importance of financial management. Therefore, it warrants the argument that financial 
management should hold the same importance among those who are charged as stewards 
of God’s church. 
Ownership 

The steward and the church management system must be grounded in the three 
core biblical principles of financial stewardship identified throughout scripture: 
ownership, management, and accountability. The church finance management system, 
guided by the three principles of stewardship, must begin from the foundational premise 
that the church, more specifically its finances, belongs to God. God is the owner. All the 
resources that come into the church belong to God, and to that end church leaders must 
appoint people who are highly trustworthy and who have a personal history of 
management in their lives to oversee the church’s finances. The financial system needs to 
be created with an understanding that there can be no holes or unpoliced areas because 
the money being managed is God’s, not the church or its leaders. Since offerings serve as 
the primary points of entry for the majority of the church finances, prayer during offering 
should bless those who are giving and serve as a reminder of God’s ownership. 
Establishing God’s ownership through prayer at the beginning of the financial process 
should bring a reverence over the steward, which should in turn ensure the creation of a 
system worthy of managing God’s money. 
Management 

The establishment of biblically informed financial systems managed by 
trustworthy stewards sets the stage for the second biblical core principle of stewardship: 


management. Biblically informed managerial principles should be interwoven with the 
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DNA of the church’s finance system. Management practices should create an 
environment that ensures the growth and increase of that which is being managed. 
Therefore, the financial system should not be defined by fragmented monitoring or 
counting tasks such as entering numbers or running reports solely based on those 
numbers. The tasks within the church finance systems should be informed by a growth- 
oriented vision. Furthermore, these vision-informed finance systems should be managed 
by a team of overseers who monitor the processes of checks and balances and adhere to 
stringent rules that guarantee perpetual movement of the systems, ultimately ensuring that 
the system does not become a liability to the work and growth of ministry. 
Accountability 

A church finance system that is anchored in the biblical principle of ownership 
and employs great stewards who follow exemplary management practices would still be 
considered underdeveloped if it did not have accountability practices. Accountability is 
simply the act of being answerable to another. The finance system must be designed with 
processes that require accountability in order to maintain its perpetual movement. The 
stewards operating the system should have clear instructions on how their performance 
will be assessed, and those performance metrics should come from the owner. The only 
way to ensure that the finance system of a church is in alignment with God’s instructions 
is to have a written budget guided by a biblically informed, written vision. Accountability 
within a finance system can only be achieved if the system is designed to have (1) a 
clearly written church vision, (2) a strong, written, and enforced budget, (3) vetted 
internal controls, and (4) a commitment to the next generation as reflected in the system’s 


ability to save and invest. Examples of accountability in a developed financial system 
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include audits, spot checks, and monthly reconciliation of all church bank accounts. A 
church finance system that is built on and informed by the three core biblical principles 
of stewardship results in a thriving church whose vision-oriented growth is fueled by its 
faithful stewardship. 

This chapter’s review of the scripture guided an exploration into the biblical 
meaning and importance of stewardship. Support for the importance of the three core 
principles of stewardship appears throughout the First and Second Testaments and 
without much variation. The three core biblical principles that define the role and 
character of the steward and the process of stewardship mark essential steps in the 
creation and implementation of a church financial system. The strength of the church’s 
financial system is dependent on the strength of the core beliefs that inform it. Here are 
three thoughts to take away from this chapter: 

1) A church without a strong vision cannot have a strong financial system. 

2) Acchurch without a strong financial system is a church in or on the brink of 

crisis. 

3) An unhealthy church can and will also fail to have a transformative impact on 


its community. 
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CHAPTER 3 
HISTORICAL QUESTION: HOW DO THE LIVES OF ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
SR. AND JR. ILLUSTRATE THE APPLICABILITY OF THE THREE CORE 
BIBLICAL PRINCIPLES OF FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP? 


Abyssinian, Setting the Stage 

In 2020, the year of this writing, the famed Abyssinian Baptist Church of Harlem, 
New York, celebrated its 212" church anniversary. To last this long, especially as a Black 
church, would have required two things: a vision and extraordinary financial stewardship 
practices. The survival of the world-renowned Abyssinian Baptist Church is fueled by its 
birth out of defiance. The church was founded in 1808 by sixteen African Americans who 
refused to accept the idea of segregated worship in God’s house. Shortly after 
experiencing segregated worship during a visit to the First Baptist Church of New York 
City, the founders formed a new church in lower Manhattan and named it Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in honor of Ethiopia’s ancient name, Abyssinia. The church would go on 
to purchase its first building located at 40 Worth Street in New York City. Today, 
Abyssinian is recognized as the first organized African American Baptist Church in New 
York State and stands as a powerhouse in both New York State and national politics.” 

Abyssinian Baptist Church’s value for ownership is demonstrated in its founding 


story. The church formed fifty-five years before the Emancipation Proclamation, but they 
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were able to purchase their first building in 1808 and sold it for a $3,000 profit. In 1864 
Abyssinian Baptist Church secured its second building, located at 166 Waverly Place in 
Greenwich Village, New York. By 1902, the Waverly Place building sold and another 
church building and apartment house was purchased at West 40" Street in New York, 
New York.” This chapter will use a biographical approach to (1) journey through the 
lives of Adam Clayton Powell Sr. and Jr., Abyssinian Baptist Church’s 17" and 18" 
pastors, respectively, and (2) explore how these two church leaders embodied the three 
core biblical principles of financial stewardship throughout their lives.’* The following 
discussion will begin with Adam Clayton Powell Sr., who served as the bricklayer for 
Abyssinian Baptist Church’s financial system and provided the strong foundation 
necessary for Adam Clayton Powell Jr. to build on during his pastorate. 
Adam Clayton Powell Sr. 

Adam Clayton Powell Sr. was born on May 5, 1865, days before the end of the 
Civil War. According to Powell Sr., his father was a German slave owner, whom he 
never met.”? His mother was a Native American woman named Sally who was born into 
abject poverty. Left with nowhere to go, Sally was taken in by Dunn, a slave owned by 
Powell Sr.’s father. Dunn would later become Powell Sr.’s stepfather. Dunn and Sally 
made their living as sharecroppers and lived in a one-room log cabin with seventeen 
individuals. In 1875 Dunn sold his livestock, moved the family to West Virginia, and 


become a miner in pursuit of a better life for his family. Young Powell Sr. came of age in 


1 Tbid. 

” Thid. 
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West Virginia, but his “drunkard behavior” forced him to escape under the cover of night 
to Ohio to prevent his death.” 

While in Rendville, Ohio, Powell Sr. underwent a spiritual metamorphosis after 
he had an experience with God, joined a church, and got baptized.”> Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr. explains that after this spiritual experience, his father “paid back all the money 


he had borrowed,”’”° 


consequently highlighting Powell Sr.’s newfound desire for integrity 
in the management of his finances. It can be said that this decision to repay his debt, 
despite it being gambling debt, suggests Powell Sr. realized that monies borrowed should 
be paid back. This new realization is one of the first examples of Powell Sr.’s 
embodiment of accountability, which meant knowing that he had to answer for his 
actions and is one of the three core principles of financial stewardship discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Powell Sr.’s spiritual metamorphosis also resulted in a newfound value for 
education which led him to enroll in Wayland Seminary and College, known today as 
Virginia Union Seminary. His dedication to education would earn him a full academic 
scholarship. Interestingly, Powell Sr. turned down the scholarship once he learned that he 
would only be permitted to preach at the location selected by the scholarship’s grantor. 
The rejection of this substantial amount of money highlights Powell Sr.’s understanding 


of another core financial principle: ownership. It could be argued that Powell Sr.’s 


decision to reject the scholarship was informed by the realization that his acceptance 
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would forfeit his authority to make decisions about his future to his benefactor. So, he 
made the decision to retain power over his education and future career and took a job as a 
janitor to pay for his education. 
Foundation of Stewardship 

After completing school, Powell Sr. accepted a position to pastor Ebenezer 
Church of Philadelphia for a monthly salary of thirty-two dollars. It was during this 
pastorate that Powell Sr. truly began to develop a lifestyle of stewardship and to use the 
three core biblical principles of ownership, management, and accountability in his life as 
well as in developing a thriving church. As previously noted in chapter 2, if stewardship 
is to be a lifestyle, it must be evident in the personal life of the steward. As pastor of 
Ebenezer Church of Philadelphia, Powell Sr. equipped himself with a budget directed by 
a clear vision. The vision was to survive on a thirty-two-dollar monthly salary, which he 
broke down into an eight-dollar weekly budget. This weekly budget was then allocated to 
cover his expenses: four dollars for rent, two dollars and fifty cents for food, and one 
dollar and fifty cents for everything else.’’” These stewardship practices were transferred 
from his personal life to his role as pastor when he was informed, two weeks into his 
pastorate, that the church was in foreclosure. Powell Sr. needed to find five hundred 
dollars to prevent the church building from being auctioned to the highest bidder and 
leaving its congregants with no place to worship. Powell Sr. was able to raise the money 
despite the magnitude of the task and, in his own words, as “a stranger in the city, without 


any experience whatsoever in raising money.””® 
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Even though Powell Sr. thought he had no experience in raising money, he was 
still able to model the core financial principal of management when addressing the 
church’s pending foreclosure. He was able to create an environment to sustain, in this 
instance, a place of worship. Fueled by the conviction that he needed to manage the 
church out of the foreclosure crisis, Powell Sr. raised three-hundred and fifty dollars of 
the five hundred dollars necessary. Yet, he did not stop there. His determination to be 
regarded as a faithful steward caused him to plead with the lawyer handling the 
foreclosure with such fervency that the lawyer gave him the remaining hundred and fifty 
dollars required to save the building. Powell Sr.’s managerial skills, driven by his 
tenacious character, saved the church building. Ebenezer Church of Philadelphia would 
remain and grow as a church in the building until they moved years later to a larger 
building.” 

Powell Sr.’s steward lifestyle was informed by the three core financial principles, 
and his budgeting experience also permitted him to later transform Immanuel Church in 
New Haven, Connecticut, during his pastorate. During his pastorate, he wrote a book to 
both celebrate the accomplishments of the previous pastor and to pay his weekly salary, 
demonstrating his continued application of the core principle of financial management. 
Powell Sr. invested his money and borrowed forty dollars to publish the book. He then 
used the second and fourth Sundays’ sales of the book to raise his salary and the first and 
third Sundays’ sales to pay the church’s overhead. While this approach permitted him to 
create a budgeting system, as discussed in chapter 1, it was completely dependent on 


weekly giving. The system’s dependence on weekly giving made it vulnerable to 
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fluctuations in patterns, which meant that one bad week of giving could collapse the 
entire system. 

Sadly, this system’s weakness led to its collapse after attendance for several 
Sundays was affected by heavy rain. In a state of devastation, Powell Sr. considered 
resigning from the church, leaving the pastorate for good, and going back to school.®° 
This collapse forced Powell Sr. to embrace the core principle of ownership, God’s 
ownership, in a new way. Faced with the fallout of his failed financial system, he prayed 
to God and surrendered to the idea that God is the owner, while he is but the manager. 
When explaining his surrender, Powell Sr. notes, “I did not have a dollar on earth, but I 
was a child of the King and I knew that the earth was the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
that week everything was supplied and from that day till now I have never wanted for 
anything I needed.”*! This convergence of the core stewardship principles in his life and 
the church ushered Powell Sr. into a place where money was no longer an issue as a 
pastor. He became a lecturer and soon watched as his lecturing income eclipsed his 
pastoral salary. This financial freedom allowed Powell Sr. to address the issues of 
division in the Black churches in New Haven and change the dynamics around Sunday 
worship. 

Stewardship Accountability 
On December 20, 1908, Adam Clayton Powell Sr., now a seasoned pastor, 


became the 17" pastor of Abyssinian Baptist Church and ushered the church into “The 
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Powell Years.”’°? He would use Abyssinian as, what Mitchell called, “a crucible for 
kingdom and nation building.” 

Although Abyssinian had survived for one-hundred years before Adam Clayton Powell 
Sr. became the pastor, like so many pastors have experienced after accepting the position, 
he discovered that the church finances were in disarray. The experiences of his previous 
pastorates taught him that his first task as pastor was organizing the church. The third 
core principle of financial stewardship is accountability, which speaks to transparency of 
the church’s finances. Powell Sr. quickly learned that there had not been a clear and 
complete accounting of the church’s income and expenses. In response, he immediately 
set out to address this issue and hired a New York University graduate of accounting to 
conduct the church’s first audit. 

The audit revealed that the church was in debt for $146,350 and that its bank 
account had been overdrawn by three-hundred dollars. The church’s current debt was 
caused by an underdeveloped system that was not built on the core principles of 
ownership, management, and accountability and was unable to produce financial records 
for the auditing process. With the auditing process rendered obsolete, Powell Sr. hired 
three accountants and created and implemented Abyssinian’s first accounting system. 
This new system demanded accountability by including a process of checks and balances 
that required three people to sign each check and audited financial reports.*4 Today, one- 


hundred and twelve years later, these financial practices are still encouraged in the 


8? Abyssinian Baptist Church. 
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church’s financial management.** Hope City Church shares these practices of 
accountability, deemed “financial systems non-negotiables,” with Abyssinian.*° 

Powell Sr. assumed the pastorate of Abyssinian when the church was in 
considerable debt and had an underdeveloped financial system. He changed the trajectory 
of the church by putting in sound financial practices, which is arguably an important step 
that permitted Abyssinian to build the grand gothic cathedral that it now calls home on 
132 West 138" Street in Harlem, New York. The financial systems established by Powell 
Sr. under his pastorate laid the groundwork for the church’s current financial systems that 
paid for the fourteen-month construction project to build its current home and then 
afforded the ability to pay off the mortgage on the building in five years.®’ The firm 
foundational work accomplished by Powell Sr. set the stage for the work that continued 
under Adam Clayton Powell Jr. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr. 

Although Adam Clayton Powell Sr. served as the pastor of Abyssinian during 
much of the Depression, in 1937 Adam Clayton Powell Jr. became the 18" pastor of 


Abyssinian Baptist Church. It would be the trials of the Depression era that forged Powell 


Jr. into the powerhouse that he became. Powell Jr. had a privileged and sheltered 
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upbringing from his private college education at the white-only Colgate University, paid 
for by his father. At the time of his schooling, there were no Pell Grants for higher 
education. Powell Jr. would make that possible in 1965 as the chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee in the United States Congress.*® 

Powell Jr. did not have the difficult life his father had. In his youth he was not 
connected to the plight of the Black struggle. When speaking of the hardships 
experienced by Blacks during his youth, he explained that he was completely insulated 
from that experience and that he only knew what he read in the newspapers.*? When 
Powell Jr. graduated in 1930 the Depression was raging in America. Yet, as a graduation 
gift, his parents were able to provide him with a four-month European vacation. When 
Powell Jr. returned he was unable to identify with the people of Harlem and ultimately 
was not prepared to assume the role of leader at a church that served the Harlem 
community. This was a lesson that he would learn from watching that his father. Powell 
Sr. lived the belief that the pastor should live with the people in the community by 
making sure that his family resided near the church.” 

Irrespective of his readiness for leadership, Powell Jr returned to America on 


October 1, 1930, to a job as the Abyssinian’s business manager, assistant minister to his 
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father, and his family’s ten-room penthouse.”! He was completely sheltered from the 
harsh reality of America and that within a year of his return, 10 percent of Americans, 
one in six New York City residents, and one in four Black residents in Harlem, would be 
unemployed.” At this point Powell Jr. was not embodying the core biblical principle that 
we witness in Powell Sr. at this age. It could be argued that as Powell Jr.’s position at 
Abyssinian brought him into contact with members of the Harlem community he began 
to see himself in them and began to see himself as a steward. 
Entry into Social Justice Work 

Ministry work began to tear away at Powell Jr.’s blanket of isolation in 1930 
when he was asked to speak on the injustice of five prominent Black doctors who were 
banned from Harlem Hospital. Their crime: being Black. At the time Harlem Hospital 
was the only public hospital in the community, and while all of its patients were Black, 
its entire staff was White. In response to the Black physicians’ ban, Powell Jr. organized 
a protest that put six-thousand people on the steps of City Hall, and after a protracted 
battle with the city, his efforts resulted in the reinstatement of the doctors, the racial 
integration of the Harlem Hospital’s staff, and improvements in the hospital’s unsanitary 
conditions. Powell Jr. would later remark that after this event, he found himself smitten 
by this, his voiceless people, and understood that they deserved better.®? It is here that we 


see the burgeoning of the first core principle of stewardship, ownership. 
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Powell Jr.’s change in perspective toward the people of Harlem suggests the 
acceptance that as people of God, the people of Harlem deserve better. Ownership must 
be established before service can begin, whether that work is with money or people. The 
acceptance of the biblical core principle of ownership requires identifying God as the 
primary and sole owner and humbles the heart to be useable. It would appear that the 
Harlem Hospital events afforded Powell Jr. this realization and set him on his path to true 
biblical stewardship. 

Financial Stewardship for Changing Times 

As the issues in Harlem continued to worsen, Abyssinian and Powell Jr. shifted 
priorities and managed differently in an effort to address the changing needs of those 
whom they serve. The needs of the Harlem community required a safety net, something 
that, for the most part, did not exist. Today we have government organizations that help 
meet the socioeconomic needs of the underserved, but in the early 1930s there was no 
public welfare department in the state of New York. There was just the church. More 
specifically for the people of Harlem, there was just Abyssinian Baptist Church. So, 
under Powell Jr.’s pastorate, Abyssinian became the safety net for the people of Harlem. 
This of course required a shift in the church’s management to meet the significant needs 
of people.” 

The core financial principle of management was what helped to ensure the 
church’s ability to help the community in times of crises. Now owning the principle of 
management, Powell Jr. devised a plan to get money into the hands of the people of 


Harlem. The plan included getting Seward Prosser and Harvey Gibson, both Wall Street 
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bankers, to make Abyssinian their headquarters and to deliver $2,000 to $3,000 in cash to 
the church every Saturday, which Powell Jr. used to find ways to put money in the 
pockets of people who wanted to work. Powell Jr. used these funds to employ between 
one-hundred and fifty to two-hundred community members, doing everything possible to 
earn their wages. The core principle of management guided Powell Jr.’s decision to use 
the money from the bankers to create what can be called the first poor people relief 
campaign. 

The launch of the poor people campaign was followed by the launch of a food 
kitchen housed in the gym portion of the church and funded by a one-thousand-dollar 
donation from Powell Sr. Building on his father’s donation, Powell Jr. secured donations 
from meat markets, recruited volunteers, and designed the food kitchen based on the 
needs of the community. After its launch, the kitchen began to feed one-thousand people 
daily.?° 

It can be inferred that Powell Jr. was held accountable for the use of the money by 
the needs of the people. As he recounted the great needs of the people and spoke of what 
motivated him to continue, Powell Jr. noted, “my heart was sick from the suffering of 
these people.’’** As the Great Depression waged on, showing no signs of slowing down, 
and the needs of the community increased, the church’s relief programs continued to 
expand under the management of Powell Sr. and Jr. They increased food distribution to 
two-thousand people daily and started to provide coal and kerosene for cooking and 


heating. Over a four-month period, Abyssinian reported distributing 17,928 pieces of 
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clothing and 2,564 pairs of shoes. As the needs continued to grow, the church continued 
to manage its resources to meet the demand. When unemployment increased, the church 
provided temporary jobs to married men to do work for church members and paid fifty 
cents per hour. When the homeless population increased, Abyssinian used its community 
center as a homeless shelter and in its first year provided lifesaving aid to forty-thousand 
individuals.” 

As the times changed and the need of those whom they served changed, Powell 
Jr., like his father before him, led Abyssinian to live out the three core biblical principles 
of financial stewardship and shifted to help those hurting in the community that they 
served. It could be argued that Powell Jr.’s application of the core stewardship principles 
permitted the church to respond like Jesus and meet the needs of the downtrodden. “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” (Luke 4:18-19, 
NRSV). This is one of the reasons we must have strong financial practices, because 
everything Jesus said He would do requires money. 

The hardships that the Powell’s experienced during the time of the Depression in 
Harlem might pale in comparison to what the church is facing in 2020. America is in 
crisis! The problems of decreasing membership and income and increasing cost are 
further exacerbated by a pandemic. The virus that causes COVID-19 has infected more 


than twenty-four million and killed more than 404,689 Americans in the span of just ten 
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months.”® According to the Economic Policy Institute, 26.1 million workers in 2020 were 
affected by the COVID-19 pandemic.” In addition to increasing unemployment rates, 
there has been an increase in deadly police shootings of people of color and an 
unprecedented rise in white supremacy. Food lines are common sights today, and food 
insecurity continues to increase at rates comparable to those of the Great Depression. !° 
Sadly, most churches in America have not been able to meet in person since March, 
2020.!°! Now more than ever, churches need security and the buffer provided by the three 
core principles of financial stewardship and a vision-informed financial system, for 
without it, the people in the communities they serve will be left to die. 

This chapter journeyed into the past to explore how Adam Clayton Powell Sr and 
Jr. embodied and implemented the three core principles of stewardship throughout their 
lives. The principle of ownership developed in both of their lives, albeit at very different 
times. Nonetheless, Powell Sr.’s and Jr.’s application of the principles caused them to 
surrender to their roles as stewards, but in doing so they permitted their individual 


ministries to take off after embracing the principle that God is the owner of all. 


Management and accountability were also pervasive in the lives of both men, and the 
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benefits that the church enjoys today can be traced back to the financial management 
system that Powell Sr. established during his pastorate. 

Although the Great Depression applied tremendous pressure on the system, the 
core biblical principles of stewardship that informed the system’s design and 
management fueled the church’s ability to expand to meet the needs of its community. 
Both men enjoyed success and benefits as a result of their commitment to the principles. 
While serving as the pastor of Immanuel in New Haven, Powell Sr.’s management skills 
opened doors for him to lecture around the country. Powell Jr. is launched into is role as 
steward leader after managing the large groups protesting Harlem hospital. While it 
cannot be said with certainty, it can be inferred that without Powell Sr.’s and Jr.’s 
applications of the three core principles of financial stewardship, the communities they 


served would look very different today. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS INTO PRACTICAL METHODOLOGY QUESTION: 
WHAT IS THE APPROPRIATE RESEARCH DESIGN TO EXPLORE THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP AND THE HEALTH OF 
A CHURCH’S FINANCIAL SYSTEM? 


Introduction 

In its most basic form, research permits us to engage in a series of systematic 
steps in order to learn more about a specific area. Research design provides the structure 
by which to order the aforementioned steps. It provides a roadmap for the researcher that 
allows them to move the research process from research question, through data collection 
and analysis, and ultimately to the research findings. In addition, the research design 
process, which occurs before the start of the research, helps the researcher to identify the 
appropriate data collection and analysis methods created to deliver the best empirical 
answer for the posed research question. The research design should be informed by the 
objective of the research question, which exists along an exploratory-confirmatory 
continuum.!° Clarence Gravlee posits that the objective of an exploratory question is to 
understand the why and how of things in the world, while the confirmatory question, on 


the other side of the continuum, uses new or existing theories to test hypotheses. !° 
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The question for this demonstration project aims to explore the relationship 
between two concepts—financial stewardship and church financial systems—ultimately 
placing it on the exploratory end of the exploratory-confirmatory continuum. Due to the 
exploratory nature of the project’s research question, the selected research design 
includes unstructured data collection methods.' “Structure” refers to the level of 
constraint that the researcher places on the data-collection process. For example, a 
researcher who uses the data-collection method of surveys, which ask participants the 
same questions in the same order, would be imposing a high level of constraint on the 
data. In contrast, the researcher who uses one-on-one interviews, which allow the 
participants to respond to questions based on the natural flow of the conversation, would 
be imposing a low level of constraint on the data. !% 

Susan Weller argues that when matching methods to the research question as part 
of the research design process, the level of constraint that the research imposes on the 
data should be in direct relation to what we know of the area of interest. !°° Therefore, the 
less we know of the topic area, the more structured the selected methods should be. Since 
there is a noted deficit of information in the literature concerning the relationship 
between financial stewardship and church financial systems, unstructured data collection 
methods were selected for the project’s research design. It should be noted that 


qualitative methods do not equate to unstructured methods, and quantitative research 
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methods do not equate to structured methods. Rather, qualitative (text-based) research 
methods and quantitative (numeric-based) research methods are distributed across the 
unstructured-structured continuum. 
Demonstration Project Research Design 

Guided by an interpretative approach, !”’ a mixed-methods case study! design 
was used to explore the relationship between financial stewardship and the health of a 
church’s financial system. This design afforded the researcher the ability to use both 
qualitative and quantitative data collection and analysis methods to engage in an in-depth 
exploration of the study participants’ financial stewardship knowledge and practices and 
their impact on the study institution’s (SI) financial system. The research design was also 
informed by the three goals of the demonstration project: 1) to assess the SI’s financial 
knowledge and practices; 2) to create a virtual, worship, and online giving presence for 
the SI; and 3) to administer a health assessment of the SI based on its 2018-2020 
financial records. 
Study Institution and Study Participants 

The selected SI is located in East New York, New York. The church was selected 
because the status of its financial health made it an ideal location to explore the 
relationship between its current financial health and its financial knowledge and 
practices. Study participants included the SI’s senior pastor and four leaders identified as 


members of the SI’s finance team. 
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Data Collection 

Unstructured one-on-one and group interviews were used to collect information 
about the SI’s leaders’ financial knowledge and practices and to request the church’s 
financial records. Unstructured interviews were used to (1) prioritize the interviewees’ 
perspectives and experience and (2) create a natural flow of conversation between the 
interviewees and the interviewer.!’ One-on-one interviews were also selected because of 
the sensitivity of the research topic. 

One-on-one interviews are an invaluable method to collect data on individuals’ 
knowledge and perspective. '!° Finance is generally an uncomfortable topic to discuss for 
most people, and it can be argued that this discomfort can be more pronounced among 
church leaders whose institutions are experiencing financial difficulties. One-on-one 
private interviews were used because they afforded the interviewees confidentiality and 
privacy, ultimately creating the opportunity to alleviate their discomfort. This method 
provided the researcher the ability to probe when necessary to better assess variation 
between individual interviewees’ responses and that of the aggregate leader group. 
Interviews were only administered after participants gave verbal consent. 

Data Analysis 

The unstructured data-collection methods yielded both text and numeric data that 

required the use of both qualitative and quantitative data-analysis methods. A grounded- 


theory text analysis approach was used to analyze the text data, and descriptive analysis 
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was used to analyze the numeric data.''! Grounded-theory text analysis was used because 
its objective complements the exploratory nature of the research question. This iterative 
approach was used to identify the beliefs that were shared among the interviewees.!!” 
Descriptive analysis was used to better understand the SI’s finance records and to 
illustrate patterns in its finances through summative statistics and graphs. 

Research Process 

The research process was divided into two phases: data collection and data 
analysis. 

Data Collection 

The data-collection phase of the project consisted of two sections: (1) financial 
knowledge and practices interviews, and (2) church finance record request 
correspondences. 

Financial Knowledge and Practices Interviews. At the inception of the research 
process, it was evident to the researcher that the majority of the SI’s financial system 
resided in the heads of its finance team members and that very limited amounts of that 
information were written down. It was clear that a review of the SI’s finances would not 
be sufficient to understand the knowledge, beliefs, and financial practices of those 
responsible for the institution’s financial system. The researcher first met with the senior 


pastor of the SI to review the data-collection process. 
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The interview guide for the one-on-one interviews was finalized after the 
researcher received approval from the senior pastor. The interview guide was broken up 
into three sections. The first section focused on the interviewees’ past and current 
positions in and outside the church and assessed the extent of their finance-management 
experience. This section was designed to elicit information concerning the participants’ 
length of time at the SI, their positions in the church, and their secular career experience. 
The second section focused on the interviewees’ budgetary knowledge and beliefs. The 
questions in this section were designed to gain insight into the participants’ money- 
management beliefs and how they saw budgeting in their church. The third and final 
section focused on eliciting information concerning the church’s allocation of funds. The 
objective of this section was to understand how the interviewees applied their budgetary 
knowledge. 

Once the interview was finalized, they were scheduled with the SI’s senior pastor 
and the four finance members. Scheduling the interview with the finance team was a 
delicate process. Owing to a lack of a clear written description for a “finance team” and 
the SI’s apparent top-down leadership style, the researcher requested a preliminary Zoom 
call with the senior pastor and the identified finance team members. The preliminary 
Zoom call ensured that the senior pastor’s approval of the interviews was explicitly noted 
and that the research purpose and process were clearly communicated to the prospective 
participants. The meeting also permitted the senior pastor to confirm the research’s 
potential benefits and to permit the finance team members to answer all questions 
thoroughly and honestly. At the end of the preliminary Zoom call, the participants were 


asked to provide their best contact email. The researcher requested that the interviewees 
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refrain from discussing the interview questions with their fellow team members until after 
all interviews were conducted to ensure that participants were not influenced by other 
members of the team. 

Interviews began a week after the preliminary meeting. Participants were 
interviewed based on the leadership rank order that the senior pastor provided to the 
researcher. Interviews were conducted between July 2, 2020, and July 23, 2020. All five 
interviews were conducted using the Zoom platform. Participants were emailed their 
Zoom login credentials after their interview date and time were confirmed. Each 
interview session began with introductory conversations between the researcher and the 
participant to ensure that the interviewee was made as comfortable as the virtual setting 
would permit. During the introductory conversation, the interviewer requested the 
participant’s permission to conduct and record the interview. Each interview was 
approximately one hour long. While the researcher used the interview guide to ensure 
that all participants were asked the same questions, the order of the questions was guided 
by the natural flow of the conversation. The interview concluded with the researcher 
thanking the interviewee for their time and participation. After every interview, the 
researcher sent an email to the participants to thank them for their participation and to 
remind them not to discuss the interview process with the other team members. 

Church Finance Record Request Correspondences. The researcher conducted a 
series of conversations with the SI’s senior pastor and finance team members to request 
and collect the SI’s financial records. First the researcher met with the senior pastor to 
discuss the financial records that would be needed and to obtain approval. During the 


meeting, the senior pastor identified the team member who had access to the needed 
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records and agreed to contact the team member to inform them that the researcher would 
be contacting them. After meeting with the senior pastor, the researcher sent a finance 
record request email to the team member identified by the senior pastor. 

The initial email requested that the contact team member electronically submit the 
church’s financial records from 2018 to 2020. The team member responded to the 
researcher’s email and requested that the researcher give them a call. During the 
requested call, the team member informed the researcher that it would take a little time to 
pull together the requested documents. The SI was unable to provide complete 
documentation for its 2018-2020 finances. Even though the researcher requested the SI’s 
2020 income and expenses, the data have not been submitted as of January, 2021. The 
finance records that were submitted to the researcher were submitted as Microsoft Excel 
documents. There were data, although they were inconclusive and incomplete going back 
to 2013. The researcher worked with a member of the site team to review the submitted 
records and created new Microsoft Excel spreadsheets in an effort to clean the data for 
analysis. 

Data Analysis 

Grounded-Theory Text Analysis. The Sonix program was used to transcribe the 
audio from Zoom interviews. The researcher listened to the interviews’ audio while 
reading through the transcripts and editing them for accuracy. All personal identifying 
information was removed from the transcript to keep interviewees’ identities confidential. 
Once the accuracy check was completed, the transcripts were saved as Word documents. 
To initiate the transcript-coding process, the interviewees’ responses were combined into 


one aggregate Word document, and then responses were group by question. Once the 
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questions were grouped together, each interviewee was assigned a color, and all of their 
responses were labelled with their assigned color. This allowed the researcher to easily 
navigate between the interviewees’ responses to the same question. 

The aggregate file was used to conduct a four-phase process to identify significant 
and common themes in the SI’s five leaders’ financial knowledge and practices. 

Phase one of the coding process required the researcher to read through all of the 
questions in order to become familiar with the interviewee’s answers. 

Phase two required the researcher to read through the document for a second time. 
Unlike the previous pass, the researcher used this read-through to identify commonalities 
in the interviewees’ responses. To identify shared beliefs among the respondents, the 
researcher asked, “What things do all or a majority of the respondents say?” When the 
researcher found a commonality that occurred among at least 50 percent of the 
interviewees, it was recorded in a separate document. The researcher recorded a total of 
nine commonalities or major themes during phase two. 

Phase three was used by the researcher to refine the identified themes. First, the 


researcher reviewed the list of ten themes: “overworked,” “arbitrary, unconnected 
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assignments,” “secular work experience,” “management experience,” “budget, project 
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driven tool,” “budget, tool for moving forward,” “the budget is the vision,” “only the 
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senior pastor knows,” “church income,” and “church vision.” Second, the final ten 
themes were used to create a Microsoft Excel sheet in which the themes were listed down 


the rows and the respondents were lists across the columns. Third, the researcher defined 


and assigned each of the ten themes. 
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Phase four required the researcher to read through the aggregate document again 
and apply the themes to sections of the document where the themes occurred in the 
interviewees’ responses. Once the entire document was labeled with the themes, the 
researcher reviewed the document and selected excerpts from each theme for each 
respondent. The excerpt was cut from the Word document and pasted into the Excel 
spreadsheet in the appropriate cell. The Excel spreadsheet helped the researcher to 
identify additional patterns of similarities or dissimilarities in the respondents’ responses. 
Descriptive Analysis 

The data provided by the SI was cleaned and transferred to a new Excel 
spreadsheet. The SI provided data for weekly giving for 2018, 2019, and January 2020, 
through July, 2020. The SI also provided a list of expenses with amounts attached. The 
SI’s income was divided into two categories: tithing and offering. The SI’s 2018 and 
2019 weekly incomes were recorded in the Excel spreadsheet. Then a line graph was 
created to illustrate the SI’s 2018 and 2019 weekly giving. This allowed the researcher to 
see patterns in the SI’s giving throughout the year and between 2018 and 2019. This same 
procedure was followed to identify patterns in the SI’s expenses. The expenses line graph 
allowed the researcher to see what areas the SI allocated its income for and what 
percentage of its income was allocated to which budgeted line items. Lastly, the 
researcher used the SI’s total 2019 income and its total 2019 expenses to create a profit- 


and-loss statement. 
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CHAPTER 5 
INTRODUCTION OF RESEARCH SETTING 


Study Institution 

The study institution (SI), a church, has been in its Brooklyn, New York, 
community for thirty-two years since its founding in the late 1980s. The current pastor, 
not the founding pastor, has been senior pastor for over twenty-five years. The SI does 
not have a website, Instagram or Twitter account. Its newly active Facebook account was 
intentional in response to the 2020 COVID-19 pandemic. It should be noted that although 
the leaders of the SI confirmed the existence of a church vision, there are no explicit 
statements of vision on the church’s social media platform. When SI leaders were asked 
to submit a copy of the church’s written vision, there was no response, which may 
suggest that the SI may not have a written vision that guides how the church functions. 
Before the pandemic, the church reported having two hundred registered members. 
However, the SI’s inability to outline a clear process of how attendees become members 
and how membership is recorded and monitored would suggest that this aforementioned 
number should be read with caution. 
Study Institution Setting 

The SI is located in East New York, Brooklyn, known for its high cost of living, 
high population density, and increased crime rate. These factors impact the quality of life 


of its residents. East New York covers a 6.1 square-mile radius that is home to 180,810 
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residents.!'> By dividing the population by the square mile you see this densely populated 
area houses approximately 29,796 people per square mile. A 2018 survey of East New 
York churches identified 163 total churches, 121 of which were classified as active at the 
time of the study.''* This institution was selected from over a hundred churches in East 
New York, Brooklyn, because it: (1) is active, (2) has longevity, with three decades in the 
community, and (3) was experiencing financial difficulties prior to the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

While New York City is known for its great ethnic diversity, that characteristic is 
not reflected in this part of Brooklyn. East New York is 52 percent Black, 37 percent 
Hispanic, 3 percent White, 6 percent Asian, and 2 percent Other.!!> The average per 
capita annual income for East New York residents is $20,794, half that of the average 
New York City resident ($41,857). The household income in East New York is $45,991, 
two-thirds the amount of New York State residents ($72,180 per household). Twenty- 
three percent of East New York residents live below the poverty line, a rate 1.5 times 
more than that of New York State residents (13 percent) and just about double that of the 
United States’ rate (12 percent). Sadly, home owners in this neighborhood are subjected 
to increased mortgage cost when compared to other New York State residents. The 


median value of owner-occupied housing is $543,800. This value is 1.5 times the cost of 


‘13 Census Reporter, “NY C-Brooklyn Community District 5--East New York & Starrett City 
PUMA, NY,” https://censusreporter.org/profiles/79500US3604008-nyc-brooklyn-community-district-5- 
east-new-york-starrett-city-puma-ny/ (accessed January 12, 2021). 


‘4 June Carrington, 2018 East New York Churches Data Collection and Validation (Hope 
Christian Center, 2018). 


5 The New York City Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, Community Health Profiles 


2015: Brooklyn Community District 5: East New York and Starrett City, 2015, 
https://www 1 nyc.gov/assets/doh/downloads/pdf/data/20 1 5chp-bk5.pdf. 
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ownership in the state ($338,700) and double the cost of living elsewhere in the country 
($240,000).'!® The decreased income and increased living expense in East New York 
continues to contribute to an increasing homeless population. In 2019, 2,226 East New 
York residents reported living in homeless shelters throughout the neighborhood. !!’ 

East New York is home to the largest public housing authority system in North 
America. These buildings are officially called the “New York City Housing Authority” 
(NYCHA) but are widely referred to as the “the projects” by New Yorkers. NYCHA 
buildings are mostly large buildings that date back to 1935 and house approximately 
381,159 of New York City’s residents. NYCHA residents pay an average of 30 percent of 
their total household income, while the remainder is subsidized by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD). According to the NYCHA 2019 Fact Sheet, the 
average annual income for a public housing household is $25,007. These households pay 
an average of $533.00 monthly for rent. While 46 percent of these residents are 
employed, their income is insufficient to afford New York City rent without assistance. !!8 

This Brooklyn neighborhood is recognized as a food swamp because of the high 
number of fast-food restaurants per square mile. This high concentration of fast-food 
resources, combined with the neighborhood’s low number of supermarkets, creates a 


food environment of increased access to unhealthy, high-caloric food and decreased 


‘16 Census Reporter, “NYC-Brooklyn Community District 5--East New York & Starrett City 
PUMA, NY,” https://censusreporter.org/profiles/79500US3604008-nyc-brooklyn-community-district-5- 
east-new-york-starrett-city-puma-ny/ (accessed January 12, 2021). 


"7 Jarrett Murphy, “Data Drop: Which NYC Neighborhoods Host the Most Homeless-Shelter 
Beds?” https://citylimits.org/20 1 9/09/10/data-drop-which-nyc-neighborhoods-host-the-most-homeless- 
shelter-beds/ (accessed January 12, 2021). 


18 New York City Housing Authority (NYCHA), “NYCHA 2019 Fact Sheet,” 


https://www | nyc.gov/assets/nycha/downloads/pdf/N Y CHA -Fact-Sheet_2019_08-01.pdf (accessed January 
12, 2021). 
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access to healthy foods.!!? The International Journal of Environmental Research and 
Public Health defines food swamp as “residential areas with limited access to affordable 
and nutritious food,” which also links this issue to obesity and other medical issues. !”° 
East New York has been identified as New York City’s biggest food swamp because of 
the sheer number of fast-food restaurants it houses in its 6.1-mile radius.!*' It is also 
home to the highest rate of diabetes in the city at 18 percent.!*? East New York, once 
known as one of New York’s killing fields, has a history of high crime and high 
misconduct complaints against the police of the 75th precinct. !** East New York, 
Brooklyn, is a tough place to live and an even tougher place to grow a church. Yet, this is 
the reality of the SI and for those whom it serves. 
Study Institution Financial Knowledge and Practices 

The following discussion will provide the findings for Goal 1 of the 


demonstration project: To explore the SI’s financial knowledge and practices. It will: (1) 


‘19 Andrea Leonhardt, “East New York — NYC’s Biggest Food ‘Swamp?’” BKReader, 
https://www.bkreader.com/2018/05/21/east-new-york-nycs-biggest-food-swamp/ (accessed January 28, 
2021). 


120 Kristen Cooksey-Stowers, Marlene B. Schwartz, and Kelly D. Brownell, “Food Swamps 
Predict Obesity Rates Better than Food Deserts in the United States,” https://www.mdpi.com/1660- 
4601/14/11/1366/htm (accessed January 13, 2021). 


'21T ea Ceasrine, “New York City’s Biggest ‘Food Swamps,” 
https://citylimits.org/2018/05/21/new-york-citys-biggest-food-swamps/ (accessed January 13, 2021). 


'22 New York City, “East New York Spotlight,” 
http://www.nyc.govw/html/ops/nycstim/downloads/pdf/east_new_york_spotlight_110831.pdf (accessed 
January 13, 2021). 


23 Tana Ganeva, “Despite Huge Number of Misconduct Complaints, Cops at NYPD’s 75th 
Precinct Keep Getting Promotions,” The Intercept, https://theintercept.com/2020/08/23/nypd-75th-precinct- 
police-misconduct/ (accessed January 28, 2021); DNAInfo. “East New York and Cypress Hills,” 
https://www.dnainfo.com/new-york/crime-safety-report/brooklyn/east-new-york/ (accessed January 28, 
2021). 
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describe the creation of the Hope City Church (HCC) financial system as an exemplar of 
the Biblically Informed, Vision-Directed Financial System proposed in chapter 1 and (2) 
compare the financial knowledge and practices of the SI and HCC, two East New York 
churches. 
Hope City Church’s (HCC) Biblically Informed, Vision-Directed Financial System 

God's Watchtower of Prayer, The Citadel of Hope for All People (Watchtower) is 
the predecessor to today’s Hope City Church (HCC). Watchtower was founded as a 
storefront church in 1971 by Pastor Vivian L. Perkins in East New York, Brooklyn. In 
1973 the congregation purchased the building on the corner of New Lots and 
Pennsylvania Avenues and moved from its original location on Alabama Avenue. Before 
being purchased by Watchtower, the building served as the East New York headquarters 
for the Williamsburg Savings Bank. It was a well-maintained, magnificent building 
adorned with large, formidable front doors and encircled by granite footing. At its top sat 
a silver dome which was majestic when lit at night. Just below the building’s crown sat a 
clock that served as the timekeeper for the community. This three-and-a-half-story 
building, complete with an elevator, private kitchen, two dining rooms, a commercial 
kitchen, a bay of showers, and a public address system, was an unbelievable win for 


Watchtower. !24 


'24 The researcher was a member of Watchtower as a child until going into the military at the age 
of eighteen. The researcher acknowledged the call to ministry at age ten, at which time he began counting 
money in the finance office. For a period of several years, the pastor of Watchtower lived with the 
researcher’s family, and the researcher was given unprecedented access to the growth and demise of 
Watchtower. 
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Between 1973 and 1982 the church continued to flourish in its new home and 
experienced substantial financial growth.'*° Although Watchtower thrived financially and 
in membership during these years, it lacked a finance system. Without a finance system 
to manage its financial increase, the church’s continual growth was left to the whim of 
chance. As it continued, unregulated by any systematic processes, the church began to 
experience financial difficulties, and its ability to maintain the building began to decline. 
Gradually, the building fell into disrepair until that one winter night in 1983 when chance 
created a crisis and changed the church’s trajectory. 

In the winter of 1983, with money tight, the decision was made to turn off the 
building's heat to save money. Sadly, when the temperature dropped that night, all the 
pipes in the building froze and burst. By the time it was brought to the church’s attention, 
the entire building was destroyed; everything was gone. It has been argued that water 
from the burst pipes destroyed everything, but the author has always disagreed. While 
water was the vehicle for the physical damage, it was Watchtower’s poor financial 
management that caused its financial difficulties and ultimately its demise. It was poor 
financial management that informed the decision to turn off the pipes and to not invest in 
insurance. Therefore, when the flood created a crisis, the church had no buffer to protect 
itself, and in its vulnerable state this one catastrophic event transformed Watchtower 
from the place to be to the place to leave. 

Watchtower never recovered. It lay dying with a few people, little money, no 
written vision, heat, or running hot water for two decades, until in 2002 when God turned 


the heart of the author, a banker living in Maryland, back to his childhood neighborhood 
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of East New York. In the same year, the author retired the pastor with a pension, 
conducted a legal dissolution of Watchtower, moved to New York, and launched Hope 
Christian Center (now Hope City Church) with nine unbelievably faithful people. The 
author’s first order of business as pastor was the creation of the church’s vision, “We 
Exist to Touch... Teach... and Transform Lives,” and the development of its financial 
system, which was complemented by a sixteen-week class taught by the author. Rather 
than focus on tithing, the class curriculum focused on how God intended for the people 
and the church to manage money together and how this management was connected to 
vision. 

In 2004, a year after its launch, the church used its vision to inform the creation of 
its first budget, which regulated the church’s spending for only vision-connected 
expenses, an ambitious and sometimes challenging precedent that the church has 
continued throughout its eighteen years. In 2004 the church budget was $160,600, and 
today in 2021 it is $1,000,000. At the end of 2002, the year before its launch, HCC had a 
negative $239 in the bank. Today, the church is debt free, and its net worth is in the 
millions. The author and senior pastor of HCC attributes this success to the church’s 
Biblically Informed, Vision-Directed Financial System that God has blessed. This project 
aims to use HCC’s financial system as a model to explore the relationship between a 
financial system and a church’s health and growth trajectory through its exploration of 


the SI’s financial knowledge and practices. 
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Goal 1: Study Institution Self-Reported Financial Knowledge and Practices 

In 2017 Simon Brauer reported the monthly church closure rate at 9,500 
churches!*° before the COVID-19 pandemic escalated in the US in March 2020. If the 
operation of today’s churches is not guided by a robust financial system, those churches 
will be in significant financial trouble, if they are not already. The church of Jesus Christ 
is God's best and last hope for the world, but its members cannot help if they are not here. 
Similar to churches throughout the nation, the SI was experiencing financial difficulties 
before the COVID-19 pandemic in 2020. The following section will address goal 1 of the 
demonstration project by exploring the financial knowledge and practices of the SI to 
understand how its underdeveloped financial system continues to impact its growth 
trajectory. 

One-on-one Zoom interviews were conducted with five leaders of the SI. The 
interviewees included the senior pastor and four members of the finance team. Sixty 
percent of the interviewees were male, and 40 percent were female. Sixty percent were 
married, while 40 percent were single. All of the interviewees have been active members 
of the SI for at least two decades. Their lengths of time at the church range from twenty- 
three years to twenty-seven years, equating to at least half of interviewees’ lives. One 
respondent, in order to illustrate their longevity at the SI, noted, “Well, going on twenty- 


eight years. That’s a lifetime ago. It’s more than my children’s lifetimes.” !?’ All of the 


” 


126 Simon G. Brauer, “How Many Congregations Are There? Updating a Survey-Based Estimate, 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 56, no 2 (2017): 438-448, http://www. onlinelibrary.wiley.com/. 


!27 All interviews were conducted in confidentiality, and the names of interviewees are withheld 
by mutual agreement. 
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four financial team members joined the church under the leadership of the current senior 
pastor. 
Church Positions 

When respondents were asked what position(s) they currently hold in the church, 
their responses were connected by two major themes: being overworked and an arbitrary, 
unconnected assignment. 

Theme One: Overworked. The first overarching theme, being overworked, is 
defined as having more than two major responsibilities within the church. Eighty percent 
of the respondents reported having no less than five distinct positions. For example, one 
interviewee explained, “[r]ight now, my responsibilities are chairman of the trustee 
board. I'm in charge of protocol and education, but [the senior pastor] just made me the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, but I am supposed to be the chief apologist.” !?8 
Another respondent outlined their current eight positions in the church by noting, 


In layman’s terms, the executor of whatever the pastor wants done, my assignment [is] that 
of over the trustees having oversight, over the finances, being the signature on all of the 
finances, along with the pastor as well as opening services. I was the one to open services 
and introduce [the] pastor as a part of also the praise and worship team. Also, I would be in 
charge of the oversight of the auxiliaries.'” 


It could be said that too much responsibility is in the hands of too few people. These 
responses present the SI as a church with a stretched financial team. This team is unable 
to give the church finances the appropriate time and energy that they require because the 
team members have several other concurrent responsibilities, almost all of which occur 


during their Sunday service. So, it can be argued that when the attention of the 


!28 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 


!29 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 
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overworked members is needed to address one or multiple issues in another area, their 
multiple positions increase the risk of the church finances being comprised. This theme of 
“overworked” team members is a symptom of an underdeveloped financial system. It 
indicates that the SI does not have sufficiently trained members who can join its finance 
team to alleviate the pressure off the current team. The current team members’ non- 
finance team responsibilities expose the SI’s current finance management processes to 
misallocation and miscounting of money. This may impact the church’s growth as money 
is not recorded properly, ultimately cutting down the SI’s ability to maintain transparency 
for its membership. 

Theme Two: Arbitrary, Unconnected Assignments. The second overarching 
theme, arbitrary, unconnected assignments, refers to a practice in which positions are 
assigned without much training or direction. When asked what some of their titles meant, 
60 percent of the interviewees first responded in vague and general terms, sometimes 
appearing to be frustrated or uncomfortable when probed by the researcher. When 
probed, this respondent said about the responsibilities of their chief apologist title, “[b]ut 
pastor was saying, ‘now, when I need the members to learn this or that, you have to tell 
them,’ “so I am supposed to be the chief apologist.” !°° Overall, the respondents were 
unable to demonstrate a clear knowledge of their positions and sometimes were unsure if 
they were still assigned to the noted position. Another respondent first explained that they 


were over the youth ministry, but when asked about their specific title, they responded, “T 


'30 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
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don't even know. I'm just the youth leader. Whatever they ask me to do, I do.” 3! While 
another respondent explained, “I am the executor of whatever the pastor needs done.” !*? 

The respondents’ descriptions of their titles suggest that the SI positions may be 
assigned without consideration to their connection to larger institutional direction. This 
practice of arbitrary position assigning could be connected to the SI leader’s lack of 
clarity about the institution’s vision. The vision of the church provides direction and 
helps everyone to move forward in unison towards a common end. Without a clear 
direction, it appears that the positions at the SI are driven by perceived needs, needs that 
are not connected to a singularly focused direction. 

The theme of “arbitrary, unconnected assignments” is a symptom of an 
underdeveloped financial system because it indicates that there is a lack of clarity at the 
SI about the team members’ responsibilities and how they relate to the financial system. 
It can be inferred that this symptom of lack of clarity is common throughout the SI’s 
other ministerial areas, ultimately creating an environment in which a very small number 
of people is in charge of a majority of the church’s operation. This structure will prevent 
the SI from growing because it inhibits development and mobility in the church and is 


prone to attract people who want to help rather than those who are qualified to complete 


the required tasks. 


'3! Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


'32 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 
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Responsibilities 

When interviewees were asked to describe what responsibilities they hold or held 
outside of church, two prominent themes appeared in their responses: secular work 
experience and money-managing experience. 

Theme One: Secular Work Experience. For the first overarching theme, “secular” 
is defined as occupying a non-church or non-religious job. Eighty percent of those 
interviewed reported having experience in a secular career. The senior pastor was the sole 
respondent who did not have any secular work experience. The senior pastor explained, 
“T've been with [the church] for . . . I came to [the church] at the age of, I think, sixteen. 
Yeah.”’!3 All of the other interviewees reported having positions of leadership in their 
secular jobs. Their leadership titles included “Lawyer and Master Teacher,” !*4 “Executive 
Director,”!*> “Board President,” !*° and “Deputy Director.’’!>” Similar to the other three 
members of the finance team, the following interviewee response shows that their secular 
positions require them to lead and manage others. 

So, Iam a teacher leader, which means that I teach less courses, but I have to use 
that time to mentor fellow teachers. And if there are new teachers coming into the 
school who need a mentor, I'm usually one of the ones who will do it. If there's any 


initiatives that the teachers are disgruntled about, that admin has that gap with 
them. Now, I'm one of three teacher leaders in my school. 138 


33 Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020. 

+4 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
35 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
36 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


37 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 


38 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
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When asked to elaborate on their secular leadership experience, another interviewee 
replied: 
I was a Beacon director for many years. And at a program as a youth director, I 
manage staff. You know, I sat with it when as when I was a Beacon director, I had 
like over a hundred people that I manage in addition to the youth. I ran, you know, 
summer camps. I did afterschool programs, GED programs, adult education 
programs, and so forth. So, yes, I've been . . . I manage people for a while. And 
again, working with the young people, you know, who are responsible for doing 
plays with them, workshops, sessions, trips, different things like that.!°° 
Another respondent’s description of their secular leadership experience was surprising 
when contrasted with their current role at the SI. 
Here at [the place where they are board president], the board. I get them all 
involved in everything that we do. And what I mean is like applications when 
people are who want to buy into the co-op. This is a private co-op. So, we have to 
look at financials. We look at to see, do you know whether they’d be a good person 
to live here? And so, I get the board involved. I ask them questions, because each 
one of us gets a package on a person's finances and we [review] their material. !4° 
The theme of “secular work experience” is a symptom of an underdeveloped 
financial system because it highlights a mismatch between team members’ 
qualification and their position in the church. The team members who have experience 
in the area of money management are not assigned to carry out that function on the 
finance team. Similarly, those who have the ability to develop people are not assigned 
to develop new team members. The incongruity between team members’ expertise and 
their assigned roles on the finance team may hinder the SI’s growth because the 


church is failing to maximize on its members’ expertise and missing the opportunities 


to apply those skills to grow the church. Furthermore, by failing to assign leaders with 


139 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


'40 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
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demonstrated competency in their areas of assignment, the church may discourage 
competent leaders from volunteering because competent people are often not willing 
to follow leaders who are not. 

Theme Two: Money-Managing Experience. The second common theme in the 
respondents’ discussion on their responsibilities concerns managing money. This theme 
is understood as overseeing finances or the people who manage finances. A very 
interesting pattern was observed among the respondents with secular work experience. 
There was a noticeable difference between the interviewees who managed both people 
and money and those who managed only people but not money. Of the 80 percent of the 
interviewees with secular work experience, 50 percent reported being responsible for 
managing both people and money, while 50 percent reported only managing people and 
not money. Interestingly, this fifty-fifty divide is repeated when the respondents’ genders 
are considered. The two interviewees who managed both people and money were female, 
and the two who managed people and not money were male. It should also be noted that 
the respondent who reported being in charge of the finance team also reported having no 
accountability for money in their secular job. 

The theme of “money-managing experience” is a symptom of an underdeveloped 
financial system as it shows half of the finance team members reporting secular 
experience in managing people and money, which suggests familiarity with managing 
money that is not their own and maintaining a system that requires accountability. Two- 
thirds of the SI finance team, including the pastor, reported having no money- 
management experience in their secular positions, yet they were assigned to positions in 


the church that required this skill set. Once again, this will undoubtedly have a negative 
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impact on the SI’s growth because it is not allowing the people who can grow the system 
to use their expertise. 
Church Budget 

When asked to define the term “budget,” the interviewees demonstrated a 
heightened level of discomfort that was not observed when they were asked the preceding 
questions. For the purpose of this project, a budget is defined as a written plan that (1) 
outlines the expected income, (2) outlines the intended use of that income over a specific 
time period, and (3) explains how the expected income will be used in the best interest of 
the church’s objectives. The interviewees’ definition of “budget” was guided by two 
themes: a project-driven tool and a tool for moving forward. 

Theme One: Budget, Project-Driven Tool. The project-driven theme for a budget 
was the focal point of the senior pastor’s definition of the term. The senior pastor 
explained “budgets as a tool for projects, and by projects, I mean something needs to be 


done, then do it.”!*! 


The senior pastor went on to explain that “[i]t is secure. I would say 
to make sure you have a certain amount of money to do certain things, to secure money 
on the side so that you can have a budget when you have a project or something that 
you're working toward . . . so I've not done [one] in a while, but mainly we would raise 
the funds as we needed it.” 4? The senior pastor’s definition of the budget and the SI’s 
budgetary practices strongly highlight just how dependent the leadership and the 


movement of the church are, solely based on the senior pastor. When describing how 


things operated at the SI, the respondent stated, “especially my church, no one's gonna 


‘41 Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020. 


'22 Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020. 
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just stand up and in and of themselves be innovative and just be creative without it being 
stamped or approved.”!*? This makes it ultimately clear that any change in the church’s 
financial practices would depend entirely on the senior pastor’s buy-in. If the senior 
pastor does not move, the leadership does not move, which leaves the church stagnant. 
The theme of “budget” identifies the SI’s perspective of the term as a project- 
driven tool. This approach to the budget is a symptom of an underdeveloped financial 
system because rather than budgets being used to direct a clear vision to move the church 
forward at the SI, its use is based on seemingly arbitrary projects. The SI’s fragmented 
and short-term approach may prove to impede its growth because it creates a project- 
focused environment that communicates to prospective members that the church is 
unable to accomplish anything without raising money from its congregation. 
Theme Two: Budget, Tool for Moving Forward. Unlike the senior pastor, the 

other four interviewees’ responses shared a common theme that regarded the budget as a 
tool to get the SI where it needed to go. According to one respondent, 

A budget allows you to realistically allocate for things. To get a good sense of . . . 

what you bring in, what you can expect to do, so it's almost like a look in the 

mirror. It also is something that sets off warnings for you... So, kind of .. . It’s 

kind of is a prioritization tool. It's a warning tool. It's a reflective tool. !“4 
Similarly, another interviewee explained: 

I think a budget is . . . a good one is a projection of what your expenses are, of what 

you need to... want to do. Looking at how much. . . actual looking at what you 

have, looking at it financially in terms of looking at what you have, looking at what 

you need to earn in order to meet what you need to, in order to meet the expenses 


that need to be paid. A budget to me is to keep things intact, try not to overspend, 


[not] over go our means. So, again the tool is used as a rail to keep them moving.'* 


'43 Tnterview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
‘4 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 


'45 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
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The theme of “budget as a tool for moving forward” is a symptom of an 
underdeveloped financial system because it shows that while the team acknowledges the 
need for a budget to move forward, the current leadership structure of the church prevents 
it from strategizing with the senior pastor to get the SI moving forward. The identified 
barrier in communication between the finance team members and the senior pastor could 
potentially thwart the SI’s growth because it misses opportunities to refine and develop 
the church’s finance management practices, ultimately rendering them stagnant and 
obsolete. Moreover, prospective members are less likely to join a church that appears to 
be sitting still. 

Church Function 

When the interviewees were asked to describe the budget’s function in a church, 
their responses were connected by two interconnected themes: 

1. The budget is the vision. 

2. Only the senior pastor knows. 

Theme One: The Budget is the Vision. The interviewees’ responses, particularly 
the senior pastor’s, demonstrated a practice among the SI leaders’ understanding of a 
budget’s function that made it synonymous with the church’s vision. The senior pastor 
explained, “Okay, I have the vision to do this, so we move according to vision. Vision 
[is] our budget, I would say.” When asked about the origin of that approach to the budget, 


the senior pastor continued, “[my mentor] would say the vision was our budget. We 
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didn't know the word ‘budget,’ we knew the word ‘vision.’”'“¢ In other words, for the 
senior pastor of the SI, the function of the budget in the church was simply as a tool to 
gather money to see a particular goal accomplished, which is what the senior pastor 
understands to be the vision. 

The “the budget is the vision” theme is a symptom of an underdeveloped financial 
system because it erroneously sees the budget as both the financial system and the vision. 
It points to a misunderstanding at the SI concerning the separate functions of the church’s 
budget and its vision. The confusion causes the SI to focus on short-term project goal, 
making it difficult for the church to successfully operationalize the budget and vision to 
ensure its growth. This short-term project approach to the SI’s finances increases its 
vulnerability to being stuck in a cyclical pattern of motion instead of a future focus one. 

Theme Two: Only the Senior Pastor Knows. This theme takes the first theme and 
identifies knowledge of the church’s budgetary function as knowledge that only the 
senior pastor is privy to. One hundred percent of finance team members responded in a 
similar fashion: “‘so [the pastor] tells us, and sometimes [the pastor] won't tell us. [The 
senior pastor is] one of the most transparent pastors I've ever met. And... but I think 
what [the pastor] does with the money tells you more about [the senior pastor’s] mindset 
than anything.”!4” Another interviewee, in an attempt to perhaps protect the senior pastor, 


stated, “I think it's hard for me to answer that question based on the definition that [the 


'46 Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020. 


'47 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
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senior pastor] told you,” !* 


while another respondent noted, “[s]ometimes [explaining the 
budget’s function in the church] can be difficult because, you know, even as we spoke, 
[the pastor] didn't deal with budget. [The pastor] just dealt with doing what [the pastor] 
had to do.”!4? This final response made it clear that vision and budget were dueling when 
the following respondent acknowledges the need for clear directions concerning the use 
of the church’s finances, instead to the SI’s current project-based approach. They explain, 
“how we were spending may be poorly, negatively, how we may have overspent monies 
that we really did not have because we didn't have a budget in place. So, it is imperative 
for the church to work from the standpoint of a budget and not as the days of old when 
we just threw money out the window at stuff because it seemed like the best thing to do at 
thé tine. 722 

The theme of “only the senior pastor knows” is another symptom of an 
underdeveloped financial system because there is no way to budget for a vision that you 
do not know or one that changes whenever there is a new project to accomplish. It can be 
inferred that this theme highlights a culture of confusion at the SI concerning its finances. 
This setting is prone to breed misunderstanding, ultimately creating road blocks in the 


church’s ability to grow. As the saying goes, “confused minds do not buy,” and in the 


case of the SI, confused mind does not join. 


'48 Tnterview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


'49 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


'50 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 
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Church Income 

When asked how much revenue the church took in during 2019, the overarching 
theme from the respondents was financial embarrassment. It should be noted that when 
asked, all of the interviewees first resisted responding to the question and shared the 
common response of, “I have no idea.” This common display of discomfort among the 
interviewees would suggest a shared acknowledgement of the SI’s lack of a clear, 
repeatable process for measuring and recording the church’s annual income. When the 
interviewees finally responded, they reported such amounts as: “$400,000,”!>! 
“$300,000,”!>? $220,000,”!>? “$240,000,”!>4 $300,000.”!°° Forty percent of the 
respondents reported $300,000 as the annual income, and 40 percent were within $20,000 
of each other ($220,000,” ““$240,000). The senior pastor’s response of $400,000 was 
$100,000 or more than what the finance team members reported. Forty percent of the SI 
leaders’ responses were within range of the SI’s actual 2019 income of $334,663. 

Curiosity about the team’s initial resistance to the question led the researcher to 
ask how they had arrived at the amount that they reported for the church’s annual income. 
Forty percent said, “I guessed,” while 60 percent outlined a process based on their 


knowledge of when members were paid and how much they tithed.!*° One respondent 


5! Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020. 

>? Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 
>3 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
4 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 


5 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 


> Interview with finance team member, July 2, 2020; Interview with finance team member, July 
14, 2020. 
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noted, “It's got to be really rounding our high Sunday’s and low Sunday’s, because we 
have a lot of city employees. So [they get] paid on the first and the fifteenth, so that's first 
and that third Sunday is probably what we call high Sunday, and then there’ Il be a lower 
one.”!°7 Another interviewee explained they had arrived at the amount by “statements 
that I have looked over from [another team member] and knowing that by what the tithe 
records are. Some of the offerings that have come in. So, I would say that's where my 
thought process is going. All of the records that I have seen and the bank statements that 
I've seen.” 158 

The theme of “church income” is a symptom of an underdeveloped financial 
system because a prerequisite to preparing a vision-informed budget is knowledge of the 
annual income. If the church’s income is unknown by those who are charged with the 
responsibility of taking care of it, then how can you trust where you are giving? The 
impact on the SI growth is negative because people will often not attend a church when 
they are not sure what is happening with its finances. 
Church Vision 

To assess the finance team’s knowledge of the SI’s vision, void of the senior 
pastor’s influence, after the interviews were completed, the SI’s leaders, excluding the 
senior pastor, were individually emailed and asked to submit a written version of the SI’s 
vision. 
According to the first respondent, the SI’s church statement is: 


Vision for [the SI] is to review, reset, restructure and reorganize the ministry to 
accommodate the congregation while in a pandemic. To strengthen the Pastoral care teams 
so the relational needs of the congregation are met. To develop a biblical based curriculum 


‘57 Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 


'58 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 
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for weekly teaching and instruction via Zoom. To review and improve the use of social 
media and technology for weekly services. To host a prophetic conference to bring the 
prophetic utterance for the next year and to train and raise up prophets in the ministry. To 
train and develop a new intercessory prayer team with the emphasis on the seven 
mountains of influence. To create a leadership development course to improve Pastoral 
Care and service in ministry. To continue to expand the community outreach ministry 
including more feeding programs, coat drives, prayer walks and Soulwinning. To explore 
and create an E-Church.!°? 


The second respondent replied, “...right now the church vision is to help the people 
outside of the church. To give them hope as well as the word,”!®° while the third 
respondent noted, “[ Yes, the SI] has a vision. Its vision is to touch individuals with the 
love of Christ; break generational curses; and approach ministry in a Bible-centered way 
that delivers the eternal, unchanging gospel message of Jesus Christ with a new 
method.”!°! In their response, the fourth and final respondent explained that, 


Yes, I believe there is a vision for [the SI] which is to "RESET." Due to the shifting in our 

world due to COVID-19, there has also been a shift in how the church operates. There is 

now a greater focus on pastoral care to the membership, especially to those that have not 

returned to the "church" (building). To keep up teaching and Bible study virtually so that 

members remain equipped. There is a greater focus on building our social media outlets, as 

this is now the more prevalent way to reach the masses. Making sure the message stays the 

same but revamping the method.! 

As suspected by the researchers, the interviewees’ responses demonstrate that the 

SI leaders’ finance team members do not share a common understanding of the church’s 
purpose. This lack of clear direction is evident through the SI’s leaders’ understanding of 
the church’s finances and clarity about its financial practices. Similar to its reported 


moment-by-moment, responsive budgetary practice, the SI’s vision appears to be based 


on frequently changing, project-based visions and not on a standard anchoring vision. 


‘59 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
160 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
‘6! Interview with finance team member, July 13, 2020. 


162 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 
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This observation is supported by the interviewee responses such as “Right now the vision 


163 and “Yes, I believe there is a vision. . . .”!*+ Fifty percent of the respondents 


1Se 4" 
claimed that the vision was based on the COVID-19 pandemic, while the other 50 percent 
put together some spiritual-sounding phrases and said that was the vision. Interestingly, 
the 50 percent of the respondents whose vision statements referred to care and who used 
the word “reset” were female, while statement with vague spiritual phrases were male. 
This may indicate the occurrence of some conversation among the respective groups. 
This finding is crucial in that it reveals that the SI’s fragmented approach to its finances is 
mirrored by its leaders’ lack of agreement regarding its vision. 

The “church vision” theme is also a symptom of an underdeveloped financial 
system because it indicates obstacles that prevent the SI from making plans around 
something as concrete as a vision. Without a vision, the SI’s financial system has no 
foundation and will be thrown into turmoil when it encounters issues in the future. The 
SI’s ability to grow is arrested by its lack of a vision. If the vision is regarded as the sails 
of a ship, the SI currently exists as a ship without a sail, ultimately reducing it to an 
existence of reacting to the winds of adversity. 

Hope City Church and the SI 

This section will compare the financial knowledge and practices of the SI with 

that of HCC in an effort to illustrate differences in the impact of an underdeveloped and 


developed church financial system in East New York, Brooklyn. It will compare the two 


'63 Interview with finance team member, July 23, 2020. 


'64 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
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systems by discussing how the identified weaknesses of the SI’s financial system can be 
addressed by the robust financial practices of HCC’s vision-informed financial system. 

The interview findings provide an in-depth and rich account of the SI’s financial 
knowledge and practices illustrated by common themes throughout the interviewees’ 
responses. The common theme of the SI’s overworked finance team members helps to 
highlight a major weak point in the SI’s current financial practices. The SI’s finance 
team, tasked with overseeing the management of the church’s finances, is stretched thin 
due to multiple assignments to disjointed positions throughout the church, hindering the 
team from effectively focusing the church’s financial processes. The SI’s finance team 
has no clear, written processes to guide the church’s financial management, and major 
components of the SI’s financial practices are built around one person. This ultimately 
increases the SI’s risk of its processes being compromised should a finance team member 
fall ill or leave the church. 

HCC’s financial system addresses this weakness by requiring that finance team 
members can only serve on one other ministry, and the other ministry cannot have a 
regular function on Sunday mornings, when the finance team members are scheduled to 
be active. In addition, HCC’s finance team scheduling process is designed to leave no 
issue of proper coverage to chance. The written finance team schedule is prepared and 
distributed a minimum of one month in advance. There are strict rules as to the number of 
team members needed to officially begin counting money. While the practice of cross 
training ensures that team members are able to perform various tasks, all team members 
are clear on their respective responsibilities during their scheduled shift. For example, if a 


team member is assigned to be a counter for a particular Sunday, they cannot finish 
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counting and be on the team that will deposit money to the bank. Once a team member’s 
assignment is over they are permitted to leave for that scheduled shift. This training 
structure permits HCC to train a large number of people to fill a small number of finance 
team roles, ultimately ensuring that each member of the team is dedicating 100 percent of 
their attention to their respective assignments for that Sunday. The HCC finance team is 
also guided by a clearly written standard operating procedure (SOP), which outlines the 
members’ responsibilities. The SOP is a living document that is reviewed and updated on 
a regular basis. 

Another weakness in the SI’s financial system was highlighted by the theme of 
“secular work experience,” which shows that although the finance team members 
function in secular roles that require a leader, accountability, and management of money, 
the SI’s arbitrary assignment of positions is preventing its leaders from applying those 
skills for the church’s benefit. The team members' experience in their secular careers has 
no room for expression in their work at church. This underutilization of the finance 
team’s skills may erroneously communicate that the high standard required in the secular 
world does not apply to church-resource management. 

The HCC’s financial system team recruitment process would be an appropriate 
solution to the SI’s aforementioned weakness. When recruiting team members, the 
finance team leader uses the HCC database to identify members with secular finance 
management experience. Or an existing finance team member can recommend an 
individual to be considered for the team. Once the member is identified, they are 
observed for a minimum of six months. During this observation period the recruitment 


team reviews the member’s attendance, length of membership, number of classes or 
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training completed at the church, giving history, ministry involvement, and volunteer 
performance. After that time, they are engaged by a member of the team and asked if they 
would be interested in joining the finance team. If they are interested, a request is then 
made for the prospective team member to submit their resume. Resumes are reviewed to 
identify the individual’s skills, the possible application of those skills, and to assess their 
fit for the team. After joining the team, there is a probation process in which the new 
team member is evaluated on their ability to successfully carry their assigned finance 
team responsibilities. 

The identified vulnerabilities in the SI’s financial practices are connected back to 
the SI’s theme of lack of a shared, written vision. Without a vision, the SI’s financial 
process is defined by short-term, fragmented, and project-based initiatives. The 
fragmented and directionless state of the SI’s current financial practices was 
demonstrated by the finance team’s differing accounts of the church’s vision. The SI 
leaders’ lack of clarity regarding the church’s vision serves as supporting evidence for the 
SI’s underdeveloped financial processes. 

HCC’s financial system is informed by HCC’s vision. Therefore, it’s structure is 
informed by a vision that is clear, written, and taught to the church membership. It is this 
vision-driven structure that would serve as a solution to the issues that the SI’s financial 
system is experiencing as a result of the church’s current lack of a clear vision. The 
vision of HCC is the North Star to all that the church does. Every aspect of the church’s 
financial management process, from the offering appeal to how and when checks are 
written, is guided by HCC’s vision. The church’s annual budget is designed to align with 


the three movements of the vision. Finance decisions throughout the church’s 
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organizational structure, executive council and budget and finance committees are all 
made in response to the following question: “How does this expenditure help or hinder 
the vision to equip people to turn to God, grow in God, and partner with God?” The 
church’s vision has been integral in HCC’s success, and that success is a result of the 
church’s tenacity toward accomplishing its vision. 

The theme of budget as a project-driven tool has led to the SI creating short-term 
budgets directed by projects. This event-based, reactionary approach to the budget is 
further supported by the finance team’s shared belief that it is their responsibility to wait 
for the senior pastor to tell them the project they will work on and that the finance team is 
there only as a checkbook. Although the SI recognizes the importance of a written budget 
in operating the church, there is a noted hesitation from the senior pastor in implementing 
the process for creating the budget. It could be inferred that the senior pastor’s reluctance 
to move forward with a written budget may be informed by the senior pastor’s noted 
ideology that budgets and vision are competitors and that vision must always win out 
over a budget. Such thinking will send a financial system into a tailspin if it occurs every 
time the pastor has an idea. 

Comparatively, the HCC’s model demands a clear, written budget that outlines 
(1) its expected annual income, (2) how it plans to use its annual income, and (3) how its 
planned expenses would advance the church's vision. If implemented at the SI, HCC’s 
financial system would put in place a yearly budgeting process that would receive 
oversight from leaders, outside of the regular finance team. The system has embedded in 
it a finance team, a budget committee, and an audit committee, which cooperatively 


consult with the senior pastor to prepare the church’s annual budget. The accountability 
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and planning structure of the HCC budget would address the limitations of the SI’s 
current process, which requires its finance team to wait for project-based instruction from 
the senior pastor and move them to a vision-directed, steadfast process for managing the 
resources that God provides them. 

The previous comparative discussion between the SI’s underdeveloped financial 
system and HCC’s developed financial system shows how four weaknesses in the SI’s 
current finance management practices would be remedied by the implementation of the 
HCC system. Implementation of the HCC system at the SI would give the church a plan 
to deal with the overworked weakness by creating a pipeline of people who could be 
trained to help relieve pressure currently being experienced by the SI’s finance team. The 
SI’s current limiting practice of bringing people on the team who have no skills to grow 
the team would be remedied by the HCC system’s recruitment processes. These 
processes would raise the bar for people who are invited to join the SI’s finance team and 
ensure that the skills that these prospective team members have in their secular jobs are 
transferred to the church. Finally, the SI’s lack of clarity about the function of a church’s 
vision and budget would be addressed first by working with church leaders to create a 
strong, written vision. This vision would in turn give the church direction and inform the 


design of an SI-specific financial system and annual budget. 
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CHAPTER 6 
FINANCIAL HEALTH ASSESSMENT OF STUDY INSTITUTION 


The following sections provide the findings for the second and third goals of the 
demonstration project: (1) creating a virtual worship and online giving presence for the 
study institution SI, and (2) administering a health assessment of the SI between 2018 
and 2020. 

Goal 2: Virtual Worship and Online Giving 

The data collection at the SI began in February 2020. Then the COVID-19 
pandemic began in March 2020, and all churches were required to stop public worship in 
efforts to prevent the spread of the virus. Before the pandemic, the senior pastor of the SI 
was adamantly against social media and did not see the need for streaming technology or 
virtual worship. Therefore, with the exception of a Facebook page started in 2015 by a 
leader, the SI had no online presence. The noted Facebook page’s lack of maintenance 
was reflected in the page’s small number of followers and views. The SI had no cameras 
or sound interface system to record or stream its services. When the pandemic hit, the SI 
had no choice but to look for alternative methods to engage its congregants. So, in an 
effort to continue to reach its congregants, the SI started to use the 
freeconferencecall.com platform to teach Bible study and for its prayer calls until March 


29th, 2020. The senior pastor's goal was to wait out the virus until everything returned to 
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normal. Of course, when things did not return to normal, the SI’s senior pastor was faced 
with either shifting the church to virtual worship or risking the church’s death. 

Once the senior pastor granted approval, the researcher worked with the SI to 
launch its virtual worship and online giving processes. A launch date of April 12th, 2020, 
(Resurrection Sunday) was set. A successful launch would mean that the SI would be 
able to conduct virtual worship and to collect online giving on their own by Resurrection 
Sunday. The SI team was trained on the StreamYard virtual streaming platform. 
Controlled by a producer, the StreamYard allows for multiple presenters’ content to be 
simultaneously streamed live to Facebook and YouTube. The SI’s virtual worship 
training included three assisted, live, virtual worships. During the assisted, live worship 
services, the researcher’s media team worked with the SI’s virtual worship team to ensure 
that the SI had the required computer equipment, internet connectivity, and StreamYard 
knowledge to conduct its own virtual experience. In addition to the virtual worship 
trainings, the researcher worked with the SI’s finance team to set up Cashapp, Zelle, and 
Vimeo accounts to build the SI’s online giving capacity. Cashapp, Zelle, and Vimeo are 
money-transfer applications that permit one user to send money directly from their bank 
account to another user. On April 12th, 2020, the SI successfully conducted its first 
virtual worship without any assistance. The SI reported having an average of eighty 
attendees during its Sunday morning worship service pre-COVID. On the first Sunday of 
virtual worship, the SI reported a total of 1,300 unique virtual viewers. While the 
successful launch of the SI’s virtual worship and online giving processes addressed the 
church’s time-sensitive engagement and income, the underdeveloped state of the SI’s 


financial system suggested by its leaders still needed to be confirmed. 
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Goal 3: Healthy Church Finance System 

Goal 3 of the demonstration project was conducted to assess the health of the SI’s 
financial system. The following sections present the SI’s health assessment findings 
based on financial data from 2018-2020. 

Healthy Church Finances 

For the purpose of this discussion, the concept of church health is grounded in the 
Second Testament description of the church as a system, the body of Christ. In 
Colossians 1:24 (NRSV) the writer describes the church as the body of Christ and says, “I 
am now rejoicing in my sufferings for your sake, and in my flesh I am completing what is 
lacking in Christ's afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the church.” Just as a 
healthy body requires all its systems to work together to produce health, so it is with a 
church and its financial system. For a church to be healthy, it must have several systems 
working together. The following sections focus on one of those systems, a healthy 
financial system that helps to promote health throughout the entire church. 

This biblical-systems approach to church health and church finances is furthered 
by scholars such Snyder and Runyon who argue that the church is not a system relegated 
to a linear cause and effect. Rather, it is a system of complex systems.!® And complex 
systems are living systems, and as such they must change and evolve as the church’s 
reach and vision grow and change. When speaking about the complexity of a church’s 
system, Ladyman and Wiesner juxtapose the complexity of biological systems and those 


of the church and note, “complex systems are either living systems or systems created to 


‘65 Howard Snyder and Daniel V. Runyon, Decoding the Church: Mapping the DNA of Christ's 
Body (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2011). 
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serve the purposes of living systems.”!® It is within this two-type classification of 
systems that we can locate the church’s financial system. A church financial system is a 
living, breathing system that is created to serve the purpose of the larger living system, 
the church. Furthermore, as a living system, the financial system of a church requires care 
and maintenance. 

There has long been an argument that the bottom line of business is money, and 
that as a result, the secular processes of money management cannot be applied to a 
church’s financial management because the church’s bottom line are souls, not money. 
This mindset towards money management in the church (1) rejects the use of any process 
that resembles accounting practices believed to be associated with the secular business 
world, and (2) has resulted in an overdependence on volunteers with limited to no finance 
experience overseeing the management of the church’s finances. Duncan argues that 
religious systems might find themselves in conflict with secular business systems like 
accounting and that those running those systems in churches may even find those 
accounting practices unnecessary. !® 

In opposition to the argument for the incompatibility between secular business 
management practices and church financial management, Irvine states that internal 


accounting controls “are a manifestation of holistic stewardship” found in the Bible. ' 


‘66 Karoline Wiesner and James Ladyman, What Is a Complex System? (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2020), 125. 


‘67 John B. Duncan, Dale L. Flesher, and Morris H. Stocks, “Internal Control Systems in US 
Churches,” Accounting, Auditing & Accountability Journal 12, no. 2 (1999): 142-164, 
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This further supports the author’s discussion in chapter 2 that explores the biblical 
principles of stewardship and their connections to the management of church financial 
resources. A church is not healthy simply because it has a healthy financial system. A 
healthy church needs more than one system. However, a well-run finance system does 
help to promote health throughout the church, and consequently a poorly run finance 
system will go a long way in fostering an unhealthy church. 

The finance system is the pump that allows resources to circulate throughout the 
church and grant the church the ability to cover expenses that include, but are not limited 
to, mortgage or rent, electricity for Sunday, and books for educating children and adults. 
It can be argued that a church’s financial system functions as the heart of the larger 
church system and ensures the continual flow of resources needed to accomplish its 
vision and to keep the church alive. If we continue with the anatomical lens, when the 
church’s monthly income-to-expense ratio (financial health metric) is depicted as a line 
graph and is likened to the electrocardiography (EKG) report of the heart, patterns in the 
church’s financial management over time can be used to assess the health of the overall 
church. So just like a healthy heart is needed to have a healthy body, a healthy financial 
system is needed to have a healthy church. Scholars point to different components when 
discussing the makeup of a church’s healthy financial system. According to Welch, 
administrators of a financial system need to pay attention to the areas of organization, 
simplicity, and accuracy.!® While Welch contributes to a much-needed conversation 


concerning the application of a church’s financial system, the lack of discussion in the 
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church finance literature about financial systems and their application warrants future 
research. The findings from Goal 3 of the demonstration projects aims to address this 
need by (1) identifying the metrics of an HCC financial system, exemplar of a healthy 
financial system; and (2) use the aforementioned identified metrics to assess the health of 
the SI’s current financial system. 

Hope City Church Financial System Metrics 

The HCC financial system is guided by four metrics. This four-part evaluation 
process asserts that a financial system is healthy if it (1) ensures the church’s vision, (2) 
is constrained by budgets, (3) produces transparency, and (4) is future focused. 

Ensures the Church’s Vision 

How should an organization make decisions about the use of its financial 

resources? It can be said that all institutions have a force by which they are driven, and 
that driving force is the factor that informs how money is spent and on what that money 
is spent. The driving force for Watchtower, the institution discussed in chapter 5, was to 
have a place for people to gather. Driven by this goal, as time passed and the building 
started to require repairs, there was nothing in place to move the church to invest in the 
building’s maintenance. 

The driving force for a strong financial system is a clear, focused, scripture- 
inspired, life-transforming vision. For the purpose of this project, “vision” is defined as a 
picture-statement that illustrates (1) why the institution exists, (2) where it is going, and 
(3) how it will know once it has reached its desired destination. Andy Stanley explains 


that “vision is a clear mental picture of what could be, fueled by the conviction that it 
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should be.”!’° Knowing where an institution is going helps with determining how much it 
will cost to get there. Once the destination is solidified, the financial system should be 
designed to work toward ensuring the institution gets there. An institution’s vision serves 
as a Summative statement of the institution’s values, and clarity of values naturally 
facilitates ease in the decision-making process. 

The vision is the answer to where the institution is going, and the financial system 
acts as the guidepost to ensure it gets there. So, when a church is guided by a vision- 
centered financial system, all of its expenses are connected to ensuring that a specific part 
of the church’s vision is being achieved. The vision-specific allocation of church finances 
makes sure that all of its expenditures are directly connected to its vision. 

Let us take a look at how this metric is implemented at HCC through its vision- 
driven financial systems. The HCC vision states: “Hope City Church exists to develop 
disciples who develop disciples to change the world. We do this by equipping our people 
to Turn to God, Grow in God and then Partner with God.”!”! The HCC vision is broken 
into three movements: (1) turning to God, (2) growing in God, and (3) partnering with 
God. Its budget and finance committee is tasked with monitoring the health of the 
church’s finance system. The church budget is drafted at the end of the previous year and 
approved by the church’s elders and members at the beginning of the budget year. At the 
beginning of the budget-drafting process, the budget and finance committee assesses the 
need of all purposed expenditures with the following question: “what movement is this 


idea or expense falling into?” If sufficient information is not provided to justify the 
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proposed expenditure’s connection to the church’s vision, then it is returned to the 
requesting party along with a request for further additional information. No one is 
exempted from this process; it is applied from the senior pastor down. 

A healthy church finance system is not created simply for the organization to 
survive, but rather for the vision of the organization to be ensured. If there is a vision, 
then money is required to achieve it; and if there is money, then a system to manage it is 
equally important. Consequently, where there is no financial system in a church, there 
should be no expectation of consistent and increasing committed giving in that church. It 
should also be noted that if the vision is people focused, then the system will be people 
focused. Since the vision is the foundation on which the church financial system is built, 
if there is no clear, future-focused, scripture-inspired, and life-transforming vision, then 
the church’s financial system will not be healthy, ultimately rendering the church 
unhealthy. 

Constrained by a Budget 
According to the Lifeway Research 2020 study, approximately 25 percent of 
American churches do not have a written budget.!”” This trend could be used to give 
insight to the numerous conversations with pastors of color who do not use budgets as 
annual planning tools. Pastors within this group generally (1) argue that church budgets 
are not important, and (2) identify the use of a written church budget as “unspiritual.” 


One pastor went as far as to note that a budget was not applicable to the operation of his 
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church because his church did not have enough money to have a budget.!” In contrast, 
pastors of color who use budgets as annual planning tools strongly emphasize the 
absolute importance of budgets. Moreover, a majority of the latter group share the 
sentiment that they would never begin a year without a budget.!”4 When we look at the 
use of a budget as part of church finance management, it can be inferred that the lens 
through which one regards the process will ultimately determine whether one supports 
the use of a budget. If a church’s use of a budget is seen as an unspiritual act, then 
naturally the church leaders will be less inclined to implement its use to manage the 
church’s finances. 

Scholars such as Dunlop have argued against the aforementioned argument that 
the use of budgets in church finance management is unspiritual.'’° In an effort to refute 
this claim, Dunlop demonstrates in Budgeting for a Healthy Church the spiritual nature 
of budgets. He explains, “[a] church budget has spiritual value when we get it right and 
does spiritual harm when we get it wrong.”!”° The creation and use of a budget are as 
spiritual as preaching because both preaching and budgeting, when done correctly, must 


consider what God wants done and ensure that what God wants is accomplished. Thus, a 
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church’s annual budget-creation process must first be informed by questions that aim to 
identify where God may be leading the institution to have an impact over the next 
twelve months. “Since the work of the church is spiritual, there should be room for God 
to work, so the budget should not simply focus on what the organization can afford, but 
again it must look at its biblically informed vision. After considering God’s direction, 
the next step should be to ask and assess how the year’s proposed budget’s twelve- 
month spending plan will move the church forward to ensure the future accomplishment 
of the church’s vision.'!”’ The importance of the budget process and its impact on the 
church’s overall health cannot be understated, and the budget process cannot be 
accomplished hurriedly. The church’s annual budget and the accompanying spending 
plan are what provide the needed parameters that will constrain the financial system and 
guarantee the continual flow of resources to safeguard the church’s health overtime. 

As previously noted in chapter 5, a budget is defined as a written plan that (1) 
outlines the expected income, (2) outlines the intended use of that income over a specific 
time period, and (3) explains how the expected income will be used in the best interest of 
the church’s objectives. It is a tool of the church’s financial system that serves as a bridge 
to gradually propel the church toward the achievement of its vision. The financial system, 
however, is held in check by the budget and not events, ideas, or even a deeply felt “word 
from God” that is disconnected from the church’s vision. The work of a budget is to 
guide the use of the church’s projected income, a finite amount. This financial 


management tool affords churches the gift of restrictions and focus. It has the power to 
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keep the church aligned with its vision and provides the institution with the freedom that 
comes with restricting expenditures to service the accomplishment of one common goal, 
the church vision. 

The constrained-by-the-budget metric is inherent in the HCC budget process that 
undergirds the church’s financial system. The HCC annual budget for the next year is 
drafted at the end of every year and approved at the beginning of each year. Every 
October, at the beginning of the budget drafting process, HCC ministry leaders: (1) meet 
with their administrative teams to create a projected ministry budget for the coming 
year, and (2) submit their projected budgets to the church’s budget committee. The 
budget committee then reviews the budgets to ensure that they align with the HCC 
vision. The projected ministry budgets are also used to inform the drafting of the 
church’s annual budget. Once the church’s annual budget is approved, ministry leaders 
are informed of their approved ministry budgets for the year. The budget committee and 
the finance department use the approved HCC annual budget and the ministry budgets to 
monitor all church expenditures throughout the year. If a ministry leader requests money 
for an unapproved expenditure, it is flagged in the financial system and the ministry 
leader is instructed to petition for “discretionary ministry funds.” This fund is written 
into the HCC annual budget to cover unforeseen vision aligned expenditures. 

To accept the power-constraining function of the budget should not be regarded as 

a devaluation of God’s omnipotence. The healthy financial system as discussed in chapter 
2 is informed by the core biblical principle of stewardship of the owner that identifies 
God as owner of all, ultimately supporting God’s unmatched power and ability to do all 


things. Yet, the aforementioned declaration warrants the following statement of caution. 
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The doctrinal belief of God’s ownership and omnipotence should not be used to justify 
not using a budget in the church in the belief that God will take care it. This approach to 
the use of budgets in the church suggests a lack of understanding of how God has limited 
God’s self by putting in place principles, rules, and laws to permit humanity’s free will. 
For example, if one were to jump off a building based on the belief that God’s limitless 
power would result in God stopping their demise by suspending them in mid-air to ensure 
an easy landing, that individual will be confounded when he or she hits the ground based 
on the established law of gravity. Although God’s limitless characteristic would enable 
God to prevent one’s death with mid-air suspension, God’s creation of the law of gravity 
constrains God’s own intervention, while providing humanity the free will to decide 
whether to test the established law of gravity. Similarly, the church leader has the free 
will to decide whether or not to use the budget and test the biblically established 
principles of financial stewardship. 

The budget should never be regarded as a barrier in the church’s attempt to 
achieve its vision. While the vision points to a destination, the budget outlines the 
pathways to get to the desired destination. Sadly, when the budget is viewed as a barrier 
that keeps churches from doing the will of God and not as a bridge to manifest the will of 
God, opportunities to benefit from biblically informed stewardship are lost. According to 
Bryce, budgets are directly tied to the financial stewardship process. He argues that 


budgetary practices should be regarded as one of the greatest responsibilities of those 
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who manage nonprofits, such as the church, because the proper management of resources 
is necessary to allow the organization to function and continue to exist. !78 
Produces Transparency 

Strong, healthy church financial systems do not happen by accident or in secret. 
They happen because everyone involved knows, understands, and upholds the 
parameters of the process. When used in the context of the church financial system, the 
term “transparency” means: 

1. All leaders within the finance team have access to the same information. 
2. There is a clear process for when and how the church’s finances are reported to 
the church members. 
A healthy financial system is informed by a well-prepared annual budget and twelve- 
month plan that records when every dollar is received and how those funds are allocated. 
It is this intentional process of recording that facilitates the church’s ability to accurately 
report to its membership concerning the church’s financial health. 

Financial transparency around the church’s financial management fosters trust 
among its members and establishes the integrity of the institution. In support of this 
assertation, Nate Berneking explains the importance of members’ trust in the church’s 
ability to manage its finances and its impact on the health of the church. He identifies 
trust as “the substratum of everything that is done in a church as it pertains to finance 
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administration.” “[w]ithout it, nothing works. Conflict becomes the norm. Unity is lost. 
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Ministry fails."'7° Financial transparency is important when answering the age-old 
question, “where is the money going?” The financial transparency of a strong financial 
system permits the church to build its members’ confidence in its financial management 
process by giving them consistent opportunities to review those processes through its 
reporting practice. 

The metric of financial transparency is achieved at HCC through the church’s bi- 
annual state of the vision meetings. During the church’s first vision meeting, the 
church’s annual budget, approved by its elders, is reviewed and voted on by its 
members. The budget review section of the meeting is guided by a presentation of (1) 
how much money was received in the previous year, (2) how money from the previous 
year’s budget was used in accordance with that year’s budget, (3) projected income for 
the coming year, and (4) the plans for how the monies for the upcoming year will be 
spent in accordance with that year’s budget. At the conclusion of the presentation, 
church members are provided the opportunity to ask questions of the presented budgets 
and the leadership, including the pastor, concerning their management of the church 
finances. The members’ questions are afforded the necessary time to provide clarity, and 
this section of the meeting is never rushed. 

This meeting structure requires transparency in the church reporting and creates 
an environment in which its membership is able to hold its leaders accountable for the 
management of the church’s finances, ultimately fostering trust in the church’s ability to 


manage its finances. The transparency metric is also important because when a church 
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knows that it is required to give account to its membership annually, this expectation 
will naturally require the institution to be more diligent in its financial management 
practices throughout the year. While the stringent requirement of this metric may 
encourage some organizations to omit it, it should be noted that without this metric it 
would be nearly impossible for a church to gain and maintain long-term trust among 
members of its target giving population. 

While financial transparency is imperative to the health of a church’s financial 
system, the researcher believes there are some limits to transparency. Information 
concerning the financial system’s internal controls should be protected to ensure the 
safety of the finance team. Internal controls include safety protocols that outline the 
schedule for who counts the cash money, when the cash is counted, and how the money 
is transported to the bank. Protection of these safety measures should be taken seriously, 
especially as the number of church robberies continue to increase. '*° Nonetheless, 
internal control protocols should still be clear to members of the finance team, since they 
would need to follow these processes to monitor and maintain the system. 

Future Focused 

The final metric of a healthy financial system is its ability to be future focused. 
The institution’s finance system should live and be informed by three dimensions: (1) 
the past, (2) the present, and (3) the future. The dimension of the past is important 
because that is the place where lessons are learned. The present dimension is important 


because that is where current work, informed by past lessons, is carried out. Yet, it is the 
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third dimension, the future, that is most important of the three because it serves as a 
beacon that directs the institution toward its ultimate destination. A future-focused 
financial system demands that the church leaders’ and finance team strategies consider 
what the institution will look like five years in the future. 

This projected approach to the church’s finances (1) prevents the creation of plans 
that require the church to spend all of its income, and (2) requires the creation of savings 
mechanisms. It could be argued that a church’s management of yesterday’s and today’s 
resources serves as a good predictor of the leverage that the institution will have in the 
future to buy properties or increase staff. An institution that fails to plan for the future 
will be left in the past. For example, technology is one of the areas that many churches 
are susceptible to falling behind in due to a lack of future-focused planning. The lifespan 
of technology continues to shorten due to an increase in advancement in the field. 
Business News Daily reports that the current lifespan for a laptop is three—five years 
with an approximate price tag of $3,000.!*! So if a church plans to spend all of its 
income each year, this approach decreases its ability to project for future costs such as 
an update in the church’s technology. 

The importance of a future-focused financial system was made more evident by 
the impact of the 2020 COVID-19 pandemic. The institutions that were able to shift to 
address the demands had one thing in common; they engaged in budgetary practices that 
required saving money yearly for a “rainy day.” When stressing the importance of 


savings in church financial management, Berneking states that just as savings is one of 
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the ingredients that make up the “constellation of absolutely essential practices” for a 
person’s life, the same “critical support” is needed in congregations. '*? Savings are 
important to the future-focused mandate of a strong financial church system. Exploring 
whether an institution is futuristic in its financial plan requires only investigating what 
its cash on hand is, the money that is in the church’s bank accounts that is not earmarked 
or needed for operations. A future-focused financial system requires that the annual 
budget should include what the HCC system terms “gap.”!® For the purpose of this 
discussion, the term “gap” refers to the difference between the church’s total income and 
its estimated expense. So, to ensure a 10 percent gap, the church’s total annual expenses 
cannot exceed 90 percent of its expected income. Furthermore, if the church’s expected 
income is low, then the projected expense would need to be lowered accordingly to 
ensure that the 10 percent gap is maintained. 

A future-focused financial system will also ensure that the church has an 
emergency fund. Leaders must resist the desire to use the emergency or reserves to pay 
bills, the researcher recommends that a church’s emergency fund should equate to four 
to six months of its monthly expenses. '** An institution without an emergency fund 
decreases its chances of surviving a crisis or catastrophe. This unfortunate outcome was 
discussed in chapter 5 in the case of Watchtower and was experienced by many churches 
in 2020 as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic. The four metrics of a healthy financial 


system are all connected to the church’s budget, which is informed by its vision. The 
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interdependent relationship between a church’s financial system, its budget, its vision, 
and its overall health serves to emphasize the argument that a church should be driven 
by its vision rather than by money. Therefore, it is the church leaders’ responsibility to 
be good stewards of the church’s financial resources to manage the money and to ensure 
that its vision is never in jeopardy. This is why without a healthy church finance system, 
it will be difficult to have a healthy church. 
Study Institution 2018-2020 Finances 
To assess the health of the SI’s current financial system based on its 2018, 2019, 
and 2020 financial records, the following section will use the aforementioned four HCC 
healthy financial system metrics: (1) ensures the church’s vision, (2) is constrained by 
budgets, (3) produces transparency, and (4) is future focused. 
ST 2019 Reported Income 
The SI’s reported 2019 income was strong, based on its reported average weekly 
attendance of eighty attendees. The SI divided its 2019 income of $334,663.78 into two 
categories: tithing and offering. The majority of its income, 76 percent, came in through 
tithing, while the remaining 24 percent of the total income was attributed to offering. The 
SI’s weekly average income of $7,792.38 per week was calculated by dividing its 2019 
income by fifty-two weeks. 
There are two Sundays where they recorded extremely large giving: October 6th, 
2019, ($25,098) and November 17th, 2019 ($54,742). The high-income Sunday in 
October and November accounts for 20 percent of the SI’s total 2019 income. Figure 3 


below shows the SI’s giving pattern throughout 2019. 
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Figure 3: Study institution income 2019. 


The SI’s 2019 income was compared to 2018 giving to assess if the high-income 
pattern observed in October 2019 and November 2019 was a common pattern in the SI’s 
income. Figure 4 below shows a similar erratic pattern in the SI’s 2018 giving, but no 


giving came close to the income spike of October and November 2019. 
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Figure 4: Study institution income 2018. 
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The SI reported an income of $354,380.77 for 2018. While the SI experienced a 
slight decrease in its annual income between 2018 and 2019, the high-income trend 
observed in 2019 is not in agreement with the 2018 weekly average income. The SI 
reports one high-income Sunday in 2018, May 6th ($12,946.50). However, the total 
amount for this high-income 2018 Sunday is only 3.7 percent of the total income for 2018 
and 16.1 percent less when compared to the October and November 2019 high-income 
Sundays. While SI shows at least one large giving Sunday for 2018 and 2019 it should 
not be seen as reliable income for budgeting. 

ST 2019 Reported Expenses 

The calculation of the SI’s expenses presented various issues due to the 
fragmented manner in which the SI’s expense reports were submitted. The disjointed 
nature of the SI’s raw expense data is directly related to the SI’s lack of a clear written 
budget outlining the church’s annual expenses. The SI submitted a list of expenses. For 
the purpose of this project the submitted list of expenses will be referred to as the budget 
for 2019. This process yielded a total of eight common line items for the SI’s 2019 
expense and included staffing/professional development, other, guest speaker, utilities, 
programs/events, office (supplies & equip), and building maintenance. It should be noted 
that the SI used the same expense categories which shows consistency from year to year. 


Figure 5 below illustrates the SI’s 2019 expenses. 
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Figure 5: Study institution expenses 2019. 


According to the SI’s submitted records, almost no funds were allocated toward 
the SI’s office (supplies & equipment) and building maintenance/repairs. Staffing 
accounted for the SI’s largest expenditure. The SI allocated $114,348.81, 57 percent of its 
2019 income to staffing/professional development. The second largest expense line item 
was “other expenses.” The SI spent $32,443.30, 16 percent of its 2019 income, on other 
expenses. Guest preachers came to $28,111.00, 14 percent, while $10,160.46, 5 percent, 
was allocated to utilities and $7,553.04, four percent, was allocated to training. To 
complete its 2019 spending, the SI reported spending $4,026.97, 2 percent, on programs 
and events and $2,578.87 and $2,227.84, | percent, on office equipment and building 
maintenance, respectively. 

SI Reported 2019 Debt to Income Ratio (DTI) 

While the researcher understands that debt and expense are not the same, in this 
section the terms are used interchangeably because the SI’s financial records do not 
distinguish between the two concepts. Based on the SI’s reported 2019 income and 
expense, its 2019 debt-to-income ratio (DTI) was 60 percent. The DTI is calculated by 
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(1) adding the institution’s total annual debt and expenses, (2) dividing that sum by its 
annual income, and (3) converting the quotient into a percent. Following this equation, 
the SI 2019 total debt and expense of $201,449.69 was divided by its total income of 
$334,663.78 and then the quotient of 0.601 was converted into a percent to arrive at its 
2019 DTI of 60 percent. A 2019 DTI of 60 percent for the SI means that 60 percent of its 
2019 income was used to cover its expenses, leaving 40 percent to be used as reserves or 
money for leverage in the future. 
SI Reported 2020 Income and Expenses 
Calculating the SI’s 2020 income proved to be even more difficult. In the end the 

inconsistencies in the SI’s 2020 finance records submitted by the requested project 
deadline of December 2020 prevented the proper calculation of a projected 2020 Income 
or Expense report for the SI. While the SI was able to submit some records, albeit 
incomplete, for its giving from January 5, 2020, to July 5, 2020, it was unable to submit 
any records to document its 2020 expenses. In an attempt to assess whether the SI had 
experienced an increase or a decrease in its income, its 2019 January-to-March income 
was compared to its 2020 January-to-March income. When the SI’s 2019 income of 
$90,010.84 is compared to its 2020 income of $72,759.11, we see a 19.17 percent 
decrease in the church’s giving. Sadly, this only provides a snapshot of the church’s 
current financial health and does not consider the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
which began in March, 2020. 
Study Institution Financial Health Assessment Findings 

The following section will use the four metric-based questions to assess the health of 


the SI’s current financial system based on its 2018—2020 reported finances: 
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1. Does the SI’s current financial system ensure the church’s vision? 
2. Is the SI’s current financial system constrained by budgets? 
3. Does the SI’s current financial system produce transparency? 
4. Is the SI’s current financial system future focused? 
Ensures the Church’s Vision 
The SI was unable to submit documentation of its written vision. As previously 
noted in chapter 5, the SI’s financial practices are not guided by a written, biblically 
informed vision. A vision would give focus to the church finances and the financial 
system. The difficulty experienced by the SI when responding to the request for their 
income and expense records would be addressed with a vision to guide the church and its 
finances. The SI’s reported expenses does not show that the church is moving forward. 
The submitted information suggests that the SI has been using the same categories for 
years. The unchanged nature of categories that the church allocates money to points to a 
lack of vision and direction. The SI’s debt is well under control, and with a vision it 
would have disposable income to grow. In closing, the SI’s financial records do not 
support the existence of a financial system that ensures the church’s vision. 
Constrained by Budgets 
The SI provided, as part of the income spreadsheet, a list of eight expense 
categories. When asked if the list was the SI’s budget, the finance team member replied, 
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“Tyles.”*°? When the same finance team member was asked, “[w]ould you consider this a 


budget or a reflection of what you spent?” the response was “reflection of what we 


'85 Interview with finance team member, July 14, 2020. 
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spent.”!®° The submitted list and the aforementioned team member’s response strongly 
suggest that the SI may not be systemically recording its expenses. Furthermore, its 
finance records point to an unhealthy practice in which expenses are simply clumped 
together, as suggested by the SI’s second largest category of “other.” This practice may 
lower the integrity of the church’s financial system and create roadblocks for the SI’s 
future budgeting process. The SI also does not have a written budget that reflects its 
expected income and expenses. Instead, the submitted financial records suggest that the 
church records on a weekly basis the income for that week and the expenses that should 
be paid with that week’s income. In closing, the SI’s financial system is not constrained 
by a yearly or even a monthly budget. Rather, it is constrained by a list of bills. 
Produces Transparency 

The SI’s financial system lacks clarity concerning how things are done, who 
completes the finance tasks, and who verifies the finance information. The SI was unable 
to submit documents that should have be easily produced in a relatively short time if the 
church’s financial practices included purposeful recording and monitoring processes. As 
previously noted in chapter 5, the SI’s finance team members found it very difficult to 
report on the church’s income. Every team member seemed to think that the other person 
should have the information. The SI does not have a list of regularly prepared reports 
along with a list of who would receive the reports. There is no transparency among the 
team. The SI does not provide a treasurer’s report to its membership to account for how 
the church finances are managed. So, ultimately it can be said that the SI’s financial 


system does not produce transparency. 
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Future-Focused 

The SI’s financial system is lacking by the standard of the future-focused metric. 
A future-focused financial system demands that the church leaders and finance team 
planning strategies consider what the institution will look like five years into the future. 
However, the SI’s reactionary system only functions in the present. There appears to be 
no consideration for the SI’s projected income. To consider a projected income would 
require the SI to engage in a thought process that is focused on the future. None of the 
items in the SI’s eight expense categories points to the future. Nonetheless, it is 
promising that the SI has a 60 percent DTI, which leaves 40 percent of its income free to 
be allocated for the future. So, the SI’s financial system is not future focused. 

In closing, this chapter’s intent was to provide the findings for the second and 
third goals of the demonstration project: (1) to create a virtual worship and online giving 
presence for the study institution SI, and (2) to administer a health assessment of the SI 
between 2018 and 2020. The SI became a participant in this demonstration project with 
no intentions of going into a virtual environment for church services however, COVID- 
19 made it necessary for survival. Now, the SI has a completely functioning online 
worship presence. The church currently has active accounts on platforms necessary to 
receive electronic giving, which has allowed the SI to continue with worship and to 
report growth in some areas. With the researcher having administered a health assessment 
of the SI’s financial system, it is clear that the church does not have a developed financial 
system. The SI should be commended on doing an exemplary job when making the 


changes necessary to embrace a virtual worship style. Some takeaways include: 
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The SI will need to embrace some additional new processes to address the 
weaknesses in its current financial management practices. 

The SI must create a biblically informed vision and create a budgeting 
process to move the church forward. 

Keeping the DTI ratio low will allow the SI to have significant cash on hand 


for future endeavors. 
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CHAPTER 7 
CONCLUSION, LIMITATIONS, AND NEXT STEPS 


Conclusion 

This demonstration project explored the viability of a robust financial system 
within a growing church. As noted in the challenge statement in chapter 1, this 
demonstration project used a case study design to explore a financial system’s role in an 
urban church during the COVID-19 pandemic. While the pandemic created tremendous 
turmoil and caused the project to go in a different direction than initially intended, it has 
opened up the researcher’s eyes even more to the importance of robust financial systems 
in the church today. 
Chapter 1 

The target challenge of the demonstration project was addressed by first exploring 
the three problems identified in the challenge statement. 
Problem 1; Decreased Church Engagement 

This discussion focused on the gradual decline of church engagement over the last 
twenty years. Not only are less people going to church, but also less Americans have 
reported having a religious affiliation. In addition, the COVID-19 pandemic has 
prevented in-person worship for the last eleven months. When this restriction from 
worship is coupled with pre-pandemic trends of decreased church attendance, it 


exacerbates the weight of the stressors being experienced by American churches. 
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Problem 2: Decreased Income and Increased Cost 

This discussion explored the impact of decreased income and increased costs in 
American churches. It was observed that churches, like other organizations, are 
vulnerable to the shifts in the American economy because these shifts influence what 
people give to charities and nonprofits. When people are under financial pressure, they 
give less. Yet, while churches are experiencing decreases in their giving, their main 
source of income, the costs of doing ministry continue to increase. The enormous 
overhead cost carried by many churches has caused many churches to sell their properties 
and others to permanently close their doors. 
Problem 3: Inadequate Financial Systems 

The discussion of this problem identified deficits in the literature concerning 
financial systems and their role in the church. A review of the literature failed to find 
sources that clearly connect financial systems to church growth. When financial systems 
such as budgetary practices were discussed, they were mainly presented as optional 
practices disjointed from church growth. It can be inferred that this fragmented and 
optional treatment of financial systems in the literature is related to its scarcity among 
American churches today. 
The Solution: A Biblically Informed, Vision-Directed Financial System 

The use of a biblically informed, vision-directed financial system in church 
financial management was proposed as the solution to problems posed in the challenge 
statement. In support of the proposed solution, it was argued that financial systems are 
not just stand-alone budgets to ensure the church’s continual growth. The issue of 


decreasing engagement and income and increasing cost requires a system-based solution 
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that is led by a vision rooted in the biblical mandate for what the church ought to be 
doing. It was further noted that while the budget is not a system in and of itself, it is still 
an integral part of financial systems. The design of the budget, like the system, should be 
vision focused and directed by the church’s purpose in the community that it serves. 
Otherwise, the budget is rendered ineffective in helping the church to grow as it achieves 
its vision. This demonstration project’s aim to explore the relationship between financial 
systems in the church and its impact on church growth was presented as the first step in 
addressing the problems of decreased church engagement and income, increased cost, 
and inadequate financial systems. 
Chapter 2 

Chapter 2 explored the biblical definition and core principles of financial 
stewardship and its relationship to the management of the church’s financial resources. It 
examined stewardship as understood in the First and Second Testament. In both 
testaments, there is a strong emphasis placed on trust, management, and the recognition 
that the steward or the person doing the managing was not the owner of the resources 
(property, money, or life) being managed. Rather, the steward was identified as a 
manager of that which belonged to another. In the First Testament, the definition of the 
stewardship process is located in the management of money and property. In contrast, in 
the Second Testament, the definition of the stewardship process is associated with the 
managing of one’s own life, a gift from God. It was also argued that the biblical 
principles of stewardship required church leaders, as stewards, to demonstrate a lifestyle 
of stewardship that was evident in both their management of the church’s financial 


resources and in their personal lives. 
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This chapter also identified and defined three core biblical principles of 
stewardship and explored their biblical relevance. The three core biblical principles were 
ownership, management, and accountability. These core principles were used to stress 
that the owner of the property, in the steward-owner relationship, has complete dominion 
over that property or resource. God was identified as the unmatched owner of all since 
the beginning of time. The second core biblical principle of stewardship was 
management, which was defined as the steward’s creation of an environment to grow and 
sustain what the owner had given them. It was noted that in the context of the church, the 
church leader is the steward or the manager. The last core biblical principle of 
stewardship of accountability was defined as the simple act of being answerable to 
another. In the case of the church, church leaders (the stewards) would have to give an 
account, at some point, for their management of the church’s financial resources to the 
owner (God) who entrusted it to them. 

The third section of the chapter used Jesus’s Parable of the Talents, as recorded in 
Matthew 25:14—30, to locate the three core biblical principles of stewardship directly in 
the scripture. This was shown in Matthew 25:14—15, when the owner takes his 
possessions and divides them among his servants unevenly but according to the owner’s 
desire. The second core biblical principle of stewardship, management, was illustrated in 
Matthew 25:16-18. After the managers, the servants, received the talents entrusted to 
them by the owner, they also accepted the responsibility of creating an environment to 
grow what was given to them by the owner. Accountability, the final core biblical 


principle of stewardship, appears in Matthew 25:19-30, when the manager returns after a 
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long time away and the managers are required to account for the talents that were given 
to them. 

The chapter concludes with a discussion that provided insight into the 
applicability of the three core biblical principles of stewardship to the church leaders’ 
financial stewardship. It was argued that a church’s finance system must be built on the 
foundational truth that the church’s finances belong to God, the ultimate owner. This 
systematic use of biblically sound managerial principles should create an environment 
that allows the money to increase and for it to be deployed to ensure the church’s growth. 
Lastly, the allocation of the church’s finances should be guided by the acknowledgement 
that the owner will demand accountability for how those resources are used. Therefore, 
the church’s financial system should be designed with accountability as its hallmark. 
Furthermore, since all the church’s finances belong to God, the church leader, the 
steward, has the responsibility to manage those finances through the use of a biblically 
informed financial system that is managed by trustworthy stewards. 

Chapter 3 

Chapter 3 used a biographical approach to journey through the lives of Adam 
Clayton Powell Sr. and Jr., the seventeenth and eighteenth pastors of the famed 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem, New York. It explored how these two church 
leaders embodied the three core biblical principles of financial stewardship throughout 
their lives. The first half of the chapter focused on Powell Sr., who throughout his life 
made principled decisions that illustrated the three core principles. Powell Sr. 
demonstrated the principle of ownership when he was backed into a financial corner and 


was forced to consider leaving pastoring altogether. Instead of giving up, he declared that 
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everything belongs to God, and with that truth he stepped into a pathway of financial 
success for the rest of his life. The core principles of management are highlighted in the 
discussion of Powell Sr.’s budgetary practices that permitted him and his wife to live on 
an $8.00 weekly budget. Powell Sr. also demonstrated the core principle of accountability 
in his decision to urgently repay his gambling debt. These core principles in Powell Sr.’s 
personal life were also evident in his leadership as senior pastor and his creation of a 
strong financial system at the Abyssinian Baptist Church. This system ultimately put into 
place a process of accountability and demanded that the stewards managing the systems 
be experts in the field of money management. 

Powell Sr., embodiment of the three core biblical principles of stewardship, set 
the stage and laid the foundation for his more famous son, Powell Jr., whose life also 
demonstrated the same principles. The three core biblical principles of stewardship were 
showcased in Powell Jr.’s life when he led Abyssinian Baptist Church and Harlem 
through the Great Depression. Powell Jr. came into the foundational principle of 
ownership after he was introduced to social justice in his fight to integrate Harlem 
Hospital’s medical staff. He exhibited the principles of management as a good steward 
when he created programs to aid the Harlem community as it struggled through the 
depression and also convinced banks to pay weekly installments to the church to fund 
jobs for unemployed community members, before the establishment of a department of 
welfare. The core principle of accountability was seen in Powell Jr.’s life as more and 
more opportunities were afforded to him through donations from the church and the 
corporate world and his use of those funds to run and win a seat in the US Congress in 


1945. 
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Chapter 4 

Chapter 4 outlines the demonstration project’s research methods. A mixed- 
methods case study design, guided by an interpretative approach, was used to explore the 
relationship between financial stewardship and the health of a church’s financial system. 
This design afforded the researcher the ability to use both qualitative and quantitative 
data collection and analysis methods to engage in an in-depth exploration of the study 
participants’ financial stewardship knowledge and practices and their impact on the SI’s 
financial system. Data was collected from the case study institution (SD), located in East 
New York, Brooklyn, New York. Unstructured one-on-one and group interviews were 
conducted with the SI’s leaders. In addition, the SI was asked to submit its 2018 through 
2020 financial records. Grounded-theory text analysis was used to analyze the text data 
from the unstructured interviews. Descriptive analysis was used to analyze the numeric 
data from the SI’s submitted financial records. 
Chapter 5 

Chapter 5 reported the findings for the demonstration project’s first goal by 
introducing the reader to the SI, which has served its East New York, Brooklyn, 
community for thirty years and has a reported two-hundred registered members. East 
New York, Brooklyn, a low-income community, spans a 6.1 square mile area and is 
home to 180,810 residents and 121 active churches. Hope City Church (HCC), also 
located in East New York, Brooklyn, was presented as an example of a church with a 
robust financial system. A recount of HCC’s history provided insight into the church’s 
origins and showed how its healthy financial system has helped it to grow from a 


struggling financial beginning into the powerhouse of change that it is today. 
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The remainder of the chapter was used to present the project’s findings about the 
SI’s financial knowledge and practices. The discussion of the SI’s financial knowledge 
and practices were divided into ten major themes. The “overworked” and arbitrary, 
unconnected assignments” themes showed that the SI’s finance team members have too 
many unconnected assignments which may conflict with their Sunday finance 
responsibilities. The themes of “secular work experience” and “money management 
experience” showed incongruity between team members’ expertise and their assigned 
roles on the finance team. The four budget themes: “budget, project driven tool,” 
“budget, tool for moving forward,” “the budget is the vision,” and “only the senior pastor 
knows,” highlighted the gaps in the SI’s beliefs concerning the budget function and its 
relationship to the church’ vision and overall growth. The “church income” theme 
revealed that the SI leaders” did not share a common understanding about how much 
income the church brought in annually. Lastly, the theme of “church vision” showed that 
the SI did not have a written vision for the church. 

The final section of the chapter showed how four weakness in the SI’s current 
finance management practices would be remedied by the implementation of the HCC 
financial system. It was proposed that implementation of the HCC system at the SI would 
give the church a plan to deal with the overworked weakness by creating a pipeline of 
people who could be trained to help relieve pressure currently being experienced by the 
SI’s finance team. It was noted that the SI’s current limiting practice of bringing people 
on the team who have no skills to grow the team would be remedied by the HCC 
system’s recruitment processes. Processes that would raise the bar for people who are 


invited to join the SI’s finance team and ensure that the skills that these prospective team 
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members have in their secular jobs are transferred to the church. Finally, to address the 
SI’s lack of clarity about the function of a church’s vision and budget, it was proposed 
that the church’s leaders create a strong written vision. This vision would in turn direct 
the church’s direction and inform the design of an SI-specific financial system and annual 
budget. 

Chapter 6 

Chapter 6 reported the findings for the second and third goals of the 
demonstration project, which were to (1) create a virtual worship and online giving 
presence for the study institution SI and (2) administer a health assessment of the SI 
based on their 2018 and 2020 financial records. The first section of the chapter recounted 
the launching process to establish the SI’s capacity to have virtual worship services and 
to receive online giving. The SI had its first virtual worship on April 12, 2020. The 
second section of the chapter introduced the concept of healthy church finances and 
examined its biblical relevance. The church’s financial system was also defined in this 
section as a living, breathing system that is created to serve the purpose of the larger 
living system, the church. It is argued that a church’s financial system functions as the 
heart of the larger church system and ensures the continual flow of resources needed to 
accomplish its vision and to keep the church alive. 

The third section of the chapter introduced Hope City Church’s financial systems, 
along with system metrics. It was noted that HCC’s financial system is guided by four 
metrics. This four-part evaluation process asserts that a financial system is healthy if it 
(1) ensures the church’s vision, (2) is constrained by budgets, (3) produces transparency, 


and (4) is future focused. The fourth section of the chapter reported on the SI’s 2019 
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Reported Income and Expenses, the SI’s Reported 2019 Debt to Income Ratio (DTI), and 
its Reported 2020 Income and Expenses. 

The final section of the chapter uses the aforementioned four HCC healthy 
financial system metrics to assess the health of the SI’s current financial system based on 
its 2018, 2019, and 2020 financial records. First, it was shown that the SI’s financial 
system did not ensure the church’s vision because it was not guided by a clear written 
vision. It was determined that the HCC financial system would remedy this by setting up 
a process to produce a clear, shareable vision. Second, it was observed that the SI is not 
constrained by a budget, because the church does not have a written budget. HCC 
financial system’s vision-directed budgeting process is recommended to address the lack 
of budget constraints in the SI’s financial system. Third, it was noted that the SI’s 
financial system was not conducive to transparency practices with its finance team 
members or the church membership. It was suggested that the SI’s lack of transparency 
would benefit from adapting HCC’s model, providing a bi-annual income and expenses 
report to its membership. Fourth, it was determined that the SI financial system was not 
future focused because there was no expense category indicative of savings or 
investments. It was then suggested that HCC’s financial system’s rule to create an annual 
budget based on 90 percent of the income and save 10 percent every year would help the 
SI to be more future focused. 

Limitations and Next Steps 

At its inception the project aimed to examine the role of financial systems in three 

churches representing three different communities in an effort to test whether HCC’s 


financial system could be transferred to those churches. Unfortunately, the COVID-19 
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pandemic demanded that the scope of the project be scaled down to one church and 
shifted the project from a confirmatory, hypothesis-testing research design to an 
exploratory design. The SI in this current project was the only church that remained intact 
after the author offered to help the church to shift to virtual worship. One of the three 
initial churches, located in a rural setting, did not have the necessary technology and 
internet access to conduct virtual services. After several months of no in-person services, 
the congregation was able to continue with its in-person services. The church’s ability to 
survive several months of lost income can be attributed to its rural setting and lifelong 
connection among a majority of its members who grew up together. 

The other church of the initial study sample, an urban Pentecostal church, did not 
have a social media footprint prior to the pandemic. In personal correspondences with the 
author, the senior pastor had a belief that the internet was inherently evil. The senior 
pastor’s perception of social media persisted months into the pandemic. When the senior 
pastor was asked about his plan to ensure the church’s survival without the use of social 
media and without the capacity to receive money electronically, the senior pastor was 
emphatic that a plan was not needed because the pandemic would only last two months. 
There was a strong conviction that church needed to happen inside a building and no 
other way. Regrettably, church doors were permanently closed by May 2020. The 
church’s rent for the building it occupied has gone unpaid, and all of its equipment has 
become the property of the building owner. The SI, which was willing to make the 
necessary changes, is thriving in attendance, now gauged by online views, and has 


reported an increase in its post-pandemic income. !*’ 


'87 This section was guided by numerous conversations with the pastor of the now-closed church. 
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There were a few limitations to this study, a majority of which can be attributed to 
the pandemic. One of the limitations was caused by the pandemic’s restrictions on in- 
person meetings. This prevented the researcher from reviewing the SI’s financial 
documents firsthand. The SI submitted its financial record electronically, but the delays 
experienced in the SI’s submission process suggest issues in the church’s financial- 
record-management process. Another limitation of the study, also caused by restrictions 
against in-person gatherings, prevented the researcher from observing the SI’s reported 
finance-management processes. As a result, the researcher is unable to confirm the 
accuracy of these reported practices or to identify gaps between the SI’s finance team’s 
knowledge and practices. 

Due to the time constraints of the Doctor of Ministry program, the researcher was 
unable to test the transferability of HCC’s financial system to the SI. Nonetheless, 
because the SI is motivated to get its finances in order, the author plans to work with the 
SI’s leaders to implement HCC’s finance system in their church. The exploratory 
findings of this demonstration project have helped to highlight the unique needs of the SI. 
This information will ensure that the author is able to design an implementation process 
that is tailored made to the SI and that will guarantee that the SI has a strong, vision- 


directed financial system for the first time in its thirty years of history. 
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CHAPTER 8 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


Introduction 

New York Theological Seminary’s Doctor of Ministry degree is designed to 
merge knowledge and practice in the area of ministry. The demonstration project 
component of the degree program is used to assess the doctoral candidate’s ability to 
identify, research, analyze, and evaluate a problem that affects an area of ministry. The 
ministerial competency requires the doctoral candidate to work with their site team to 
identify areas of growth and development to be targeted during the candidate’s 
matriculation. 
The Site Team 

The site team for this demonstration project was created in 2019 and its members 
are: (1) Bishop R. C. Hugh Nelson, North Woodmere, New York; (2) Dr. June Omadela 
Carrington, East New York, Brooklyn; (3) Brandon Gibson, Bedford Stuyvesant, 
Brooklyn; and (4) Tiffany Lewis, Canarsie, Brooklyn. The aforementioned members 
were invited to join the team because they possess experience or expertise in an area that 
would help the candidate successfully address the problem of his demonstration project. 
Composed of both members and non-members of the candidate’s church, the site team 
members possess the maturity to be respectful of the candidate’s position while still 
challenging him to develop in the identified ministerial competency areas. The site 
team’s expertise includes over twenty years of pastoral experience, corporate-certified 
public accounting, real estate development, undergraduate and graduation education, and 


research methodology. 
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Ministerial Competencies Assessment Process 

The site team dedicated a significant amount of time and energy to complete the 
ministerial competencies assessment tool in an effort to identify the candidate’s areas of 
development. On July 23, 2019, at the site team’s first meeting at Hope City Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, the candidate distributed the Site Team Handbook, which included 
a copy of the ministerial competencies and evaluation to the site team members. A copy 
of the handbook was also made available in a site team Google Drive. On November 21, 
2019, the candidate sent a text message to the site team to inform them that Dr. 
Carrington, a site team member, would be contacting them to schedule a ministerial 
competencies meeting. On December 16, 2019, the site team met in the candidate’s 
absence and summarized their findings. On December 23, 2019, the team and the 
candidate met to finalize the areas that the candidate would work on during his DMin. 
program. 

At the end of 2019, the site team and the candidate identified three areas of 
competency that needed development: leader, professional development, and financial 
management. A strategy and evaluation metric were selected for each competency. 
Ministerial Competencies 
As a Leader 

The candidate has demonstrated exemplary leadership as founder and senior 
pastor of Hope City Church and as a social justice advocate for the communities that he 
serves. Over the years he has developed a coaching leadership style that has informed the 
restructuring of Hope City Church’s organizational structure. This change shifts all 


decision-making from him as senior pastor and distributes it to other leaders whom he has 
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developed. In an effort to further his growth as a leader and in preparation for the 
projected multi-site expansion of Hope City Church, the candidate was recommended and 
selected to be trained by Bobb Biehl, executive mentor to five-hundred senior executives 
since 1976. The candidate sees the need to develop a different leadership style that can be 
sensitive to a church’s bylaws and existing infrastructure and polity. 
As a Professional 

The candidate exudes humility, integrity, and an unwavering dedication to 
teaching and modeling the truth and day-to-day application of the scripture. He has 
effortlessly balanced being an intellectual leader while simultaneously remaining 
approachable, open, and honest. He stands on the premise that to develop the church is to 
develop its people and not just to fill its pews. The candidate sees the need to develop in 
the areas of self-care, time management, and conflict resolution. 
As a Financial Manager 

The candidate has designed a financial system over the last sixteen years at Hope 
City Church that has ensured its ability to remain debt free and grow while successfully 
weathering various economic storms. His teachings on financial freedom have birthed 
financially literate and liberated members who consistently give toward the church’s 
vision. The candidate’s dedication to financial management is demonstrated through his 
continued quest for financial education and accountability within the church. The 
candidate sees the need to grow in the areas of tax law, facilities management, and 
financial-stress alleviation within the church. 

The candidate’s demonstration project proposal and ministerial competencies 


development plans were approved in January 2020. Then in March 2020, the COVID-19 
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pandemic shut down most travel and resulted in the cancelation of all in-person 
conferences nationwide. These changes completely upended the approved demonstration 
project proposal and ministerial competencies development plan and required the 
candidate student to revise his plans in an effort to still grow in the three identified 
ministerial competency areas. 

Evaluation of Ministerial Competencies Development 

As a Leader 

The goal for this competency was to develop new leadership styles that would 
help move the church forward and remove the pressure to engage in self-development. 
The candidate recognized that he would need to lead differently. The administration 
needed to permit this new leadership style, which would require a culture shift and a 
conscious decision by the candidate that he would not be available to the church around 
the clock. More than any book or conference, the virtual environment that the COVID-19 
has forced the candidate and his church to exist in has helped the candidate to make 
major shifts in his leadership style. To grow as a leader, the following three strategies 
were employed: 

To remove stress, the candidate needed to increase his dependence on church 
leaders who demonstrate the ability to solve ministry problems. This delegation allowed 
the candidate to take his hands completely off of ministerial areas in the church and 
enabled the leadership to work through them and report back. The candidate created an 
executive leadership team (ELT) to work as an intermediary group with authority and 


budgets to accomplish ministry goals without his input. 
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The candidate, the ELT, and thirty leaders from his church virtually attended the 
Beyond Conference on June 20th, 2020. This conference focused on identifying 
leadership strategies, new strategies to lead during these unprecedented times. The 
candidate specifically registered for a series of sessions that focused on communicating 
the church’s vision virtually. The information provided in these sessions helped to direct 
the candidate to new technology that would assist him in communicating his messages 
with more clarity and consistency. The conference exposed the candidate and the leaders 
of his church to the skills needed to conduct the church’s first virtual vision meeting 
using a webinar platform, while strategically including bringing new leaders into 
presentations to make the reports to the church. The virtual meeting was attended by 325 
people. 

The candidate also attended the Master’s Series for Distinguished Clergy held on 
December 10th and 11th, 2020. This two-day virtual conference focused on the church’s 
response to the 2020 election. There were leaders from around the nation who challenged 
the candidate to harness his power as a community leader and to take more significant 
steps to hold his political leaders accountable to his community’s needs. This interaction 
with other leaders was helpful for the candidate because it demanded that he take an in- 
depth look into how leaders should create and work through a plan. While the conference 
was very politically focused, it was transferable to the candidate’s role as a senior pastor 
because the strategies of planning and follow-through were still applicable to the 


development of church leaders. 
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As a Professional 

The purpose of this competency was for the candidate to embrace the need to 
develop in the areas of self-care, time management, and conflict resolution. The 
candidate recognized that ministry had taken over his family’s schedule, which limited 
his interaction with his family and prevented him from focusing on other business 
opportunities outside of pastoring. The candidate’s development in this ministerial 
competency was to help bring the balance needed for him to manage his life better. This 
project has helped the candidate to understand that balance does not mean that all of his 
responsibilities receive equal prioritization. He now recognizes and embraces the truth 
that there are times that balance will require him to distribute his time unequally among 
his responsibilities. To accomplish growth in the competency of professional 
development, the following two strategies were employed. 

Firstly, the candidate found an alumnus of the Bob Biehl Consulting Institute who 
nominated him, and after he was accepted he paid the hefty fee to register for the 
program. The cost of the program is noted to demonstrate growth because the candidate 
has previously experienced issues in investing in his personal development, unless he 
could rationalize it as a benefit to the church that he pastors. Although the conference has 
been postponed to October 2021, the candidate still intends to participate in this week- 
long event, which will help him to accomplish his plan to develop a consulting business 
that helps churches in the area of financial management. 

Secondly, the candidate also read Soul Care by Rob Reimer to further his 
development in this area. The book, an easy read, helped to emphasize to the candidate 


that taking care of his soul should take precedence over the care of everyone else. This 
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book has helped the candidate to become more self-aware of how his family of origin’s 
secrets and problems has and continues to impact his life today. Previously the candidate 
had regarded the decision to put himself first as an issue and that this ultimately resulted 
in limiting his effectiveness. The candidate acknowledged that the restrictive perspective 
needed to change. He has made sweeping changes in this area, and those changes have 
allowed him to have a healthier relationship with his family and most importantly with 
himself. One of the changes that he made was to begin using a color-coded entry system 
for his calendar. The use of this new system revealed to the candidate the unhealthy 
pattern of scheduling back-to-back meetings, which robs him of the time to mentally 
prepare for the next meeting or engagement. To correct this unhealthy pattern, the 
candidate has started to schedule fifteen-minute “rest and refuel” breaks between his 
meetings. This new practice has allowed the candidate the freedom to move from the 
computer and stretch, to remember to eat, and check in with his son, who is in a 100 
percent virtual-learning environment. This new healthy habit has also helped the 
candidate to be more present with his family and to reduce the anxiety from undone 
assignments. 
As a Financial Manager 

The candidate desired to work on the third competency of financial management, 
which would help the candidate to develop knowledge concerning tax law, facilities 
management, and financial-stress-alleviation skills. However, the aforementioned shifts 
of the pandemic prevented the candidate from achieving this because the strategy to 
develop the skill was built around the Bob Beihl Consulting Institute, which was 


postponed until October 2021. 
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The candidate’s engagement in this development process has left him as a 
transformed pastor, community leader, business owner, and most importantly, husband 
and father. He has learned that the financial system that he created eighteen years ago in 
his church was designed to withstand the test of time and a pandemic. The system has 
ensured that it is financially secure today and that it is able to invest for the future. The 
candidate leaves this process committed to helping new and existing churches to get on a 


firm financial footing. 
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APPENDIX A 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goal 1: To assess the study institution’s (SI) financial knowledge and practices. 
Strategy 1. Conduct one-on-one Zoom interviews with the SI’s senior pastor and 
finance team. 

Strategy 2. I will work with June Carrington to analyze the interview data. Sonix 
Ai, a transcription platform, and Microsoft Excel and Word will be used to 
complete text analysis. 

Evaluation of Goal 1: I will collect and analyze the interviews by 
December 2020. 

Goal 2: To create a virtual worship and online giving presence for the SI. 

Strategy 1. I will identify streaming and online giving platforms and equipment 
and work with the senior pastor to train the worship planning and finance team. 
Strategy 2. I will work with the senior pastor and worship planning and finance 
team to plan and implement the SI’s first virtual worship experience (praise and 
worship, preaching, giving and engagement). 

Evaluation of Goal 2: I will identify the streaming and online giving 
platforms and equipment, train the worship planning and finance teams, and 
implement the first virtual worship experience by April 2020. 

Goal 3: To administer a health assessment of the SI based on its 2018—2020 financial 

records. 

Strategy 1. I will work with the SI’s finance team to collect the church’s 2018— 


2020 financial records. 
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Strategy 2. I will work with Tiffany Alexandria and June Carrington to analyze 
the data and create a health assessment. Microsoft Excel and Word will be used to 
complete the data analysis. The health assessment will include annual income and 
expenses, monthly profit and loss statements, financial management protocols, 
and engagement summaries between 2018-2020. 

Evaluation of Goal 3: I will collect and analyze the church’s 2018-2020 


financial records by December 2020. 
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APPENDIX B 
TIMELINE 


PROPOSAL TIMELINE 
November 2019—May 2021 
DESIGN PHASE 
July 2019—-January 2020 


Tools 


Responsibility 


Nov.—Jan., | Proposal Design Proposal Stevenson 
2020 
Jan. 20, Proposal Submission Deadline | Proposal Stevenson 
2020 
Feb Ist, Proposal Approval Approved Proposal Stevenson 


2020 
Feb., 2020 


Meet with Advisor Approved Proposal 


Stevenson 


submission due to faculty 
advisor and site team 


IMPLEMENTATION PHASE 
March 2020—October 2020 
Date Task Tools Responsibility 
Goal 2 
Mar., 2020 | Strategy 1: Research streaming | Computer and cell phone with Stevenson/SI senior 
and online giving platforms and | internet access and Zoom for pastor/SI worship 
equipment and train SI worship | research and trainings planning and 
planning and finance team. finance teams 
Apr., 2020 | Strategy 2: Plan and implement | Streaming and online giving Stevenson/SI senior 
first worship experience. platforms and equipment pastor/SI worship 
planning and 
finance teams 
Goal 1 
Jul., 2020 Strategy 1: Conduct one-on-one | Computer and cell phone with Stevenson/SI senior 
Zoom interviews with the SI’s__| internet access and Zoom for pastor/SI finance 
senior pastor and finance team. | interviews teams 
Sep., 2020 | Strategy 2: Analyze the Sonix Ai transcription platform | Stevenson/ 
interview data. and Microsoft Excel and Word Carrington 
Goal 3 
Jun.—Oct., Strategy 1: Collect SI 2018— Computer, data organization Stevenson/SI senior 
2020 2020 financial records. plan, interview schedule, and pastor/SI finance 
field notebook team 
Oct., Strategy 2: Analyze 2018— Microsoft Excel and Word Stevenson/Lewis/ 
2020 2020 financial records. Carrington 
WRITE-UP PHASE 
October 2020—January 2021 
FINAL PROJECT SUBMISSION & ORAL PRESENTATION 
December 2020—May 2021 
Jan., 2021 | Demonstration project draft Editor Stevenson 
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Feb. 1, 
2021 


TBD 


Final demonstration project 
submission due 
Oral presentation 


Final demonstration project 


Oral presentation materials 


Stevenson 


Stevenson 
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